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Paragraph : Under a spreading chestnut tree the 


village smithy stands. 
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No. 967.} eS. aes... WEEK ENDING JANUARY 28, 1909. Sti teee a: [Price One Penny. 


Instructions to your Grocer: 
Send none but , , 


HOLBROOK’S 
SAUCE |. 


mow” HM, Tue QUEEN OF SWEDEN.| “WASELINE” | 4 


QUARANT EED GENUINE BARGAINS. GALAXY BARGAIN BALE a | 
Zale Bhonomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly, 28'1,09. CONTAIN.NG —- §; 
On receipt of P.O. fur 5,6 we will forward direct from our Looms ty your A [ Fe O Ni ! C | 
SEs ritee 8 Blankets 9/6 


A liquid preraration of Fetroleum, Relicately perfumed, for preservirg and restoring the ' 


strength, vitality and teauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and ke ep the scalp clean, { 
2 Superb Quality Cream Witney Blan- | sweet and healthful. Js,and 26, If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post 
kets, soft, warm, and comfortable, f| Freo, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon 1eceipt of Postal Order cr Stamps. ‘ 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped 


WILE CEIMSOB The word “VASELINE ” is the Registered Trade Maik of the 
2 Homespua Heather-Coloured Blan- 


salanis, fos. ages: -room, Dining-room, 
Bedroom, ‘he. "handromely, bordered, i tte ae coins bordered. CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 


20 different lg patterns and fashionable 


1f-shades of Cri G BI da yr 
RUGS rt Colourings tp auitallrequiremets, std 2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled (ConsotipaTED), New York. 
. aised room. - These Carpets will be Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and 42 Holborn :Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


scot out as sample Carpets, with comfortable, well finished and edged, 


FREE RUG size dlin, by 70in. 


thus showing the identical quality we sup- 2% Cream Cct Blankets, warm on‘ soft, 


») ply ins allsises. They are made o! material wash well, with pretty whipped 
70 ual to weol, and ett @ speciality of our x 
D Cwn, can only be PStafned Nireet from our border finish. ' 
saat Oees 400,000 sold curt agene The let aaa ro sud sent on receipt 
past twelve mon ney W y mont. 
returned if not approved. dl a ed 5 


Bepeat and Unsolicited Testi- 
moniala received, a 
Just try a “Park Drive” Cigarette, you'll wonder how 
i possible to sell them at “Ten for ‘Tupzence.” 


a 9 
Fine Virginia. Sweet and Cool. B A Coupon in each packet, 1/- per 
You will enjoy ‘‘Parx Drives,” FOR too given for Coupons 6 sent a 


Ask your tobacconist for “ Park Drives" to-day. ” Made by 
GattaHER Lrtp.—the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 


Cigarettes 


a 


Illustrated Bargain 
Catalogues of Carpets, 
Hearthrugs, Overmantels, 
Bedateads, Bedding, Tuble 
piluens Curtains, ‘ost Free 


it Pentiont Praveon’s Weebly (281.1900), when writ! 
B.— Fou orders executed, pasted free, and ‘shipped at ‘owcst rates. 


Seren ‘taienne of pareate, 
ms, Blankets, Curtains, &o., Post Free | 


Addraes—F. HOE CSON & SONS (Rept. P.W.), Mannfactnrers ane 


tiaras, Quilts, Tabie : Teen Bedstea’s, Overmantels, 
if, when writing, you mention: Pearson's Weekly, (28,109), 


1 Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


To Smokers’ BOON 


| jaryous and 
MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SIR: 
IT 18 TWICE AS COOD 


particulars, including Hundreds of Tes- 
timodinis of cormplete Cures, No Mlectricity. 
JAS MUBRAY,? Southampton How, 
. MU * pton 
ai Holborn, London, W.C, ‘ 


GEST & PUREST. ment must be prepaid. 


BARCEST SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


POULTRY KEEPING, AND 
WOW TO MAKE IT PAY. 


By F, E. WILSON. 


Contributor to " Poultry” and the 
“Farmer and  Stockbreeder.” 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEBTH BOUGHT: 
call or forward by post, ful} culué per return, or offer 
made, — Messrs. browning, Manufacturing Dentists, 
Coxe 8t., Opp. Rathbone Lace, Lon (Estab. 

years,), _ 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourtelf, 1/- dozer. 
Catalogue and Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road, 
Liverpool, K. 


SLOAN - DUPLOVAN 
saves a yee study, end 
Interesting booklet frea— 
tion, Ramsgate. 


“HOW TO TAKE OUT A PATENT.”— 
Most interesting book. Free.—Coventiy, Tempest 
Hey, Liver;vol. 


SHORTHAND 
jucgs highest speed. 
loan-Duployan Associa- 


Cloth, Price is.; post free, Is. 2d. 


ASTROLOGY. NEW DISCOVERIES.— 


———— Wonderful revelations, future events, character, busi- 
birth dave,-0. 12nd stamp, today. Newton Verity, 
— ate, P.O. 1/-and stamp, to-duy.— Newton Verity, 
Saat tee 19 a eae ie Pate Biron. VER eon y 
Chap. 1.—Makingastart—Number of bi: pica reacih toe 
begin with, etc. 
I.—Naturaland STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
= gary sr hatch- Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
= Setti middle-aged men on ‘ How to Preserve Strength, 
ae Sl How 6 Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina." A 
hen — ef treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
test , ete, &trength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Deditity in 
ve MIL Th" rear. Citron Cocien'h Gordontaion Bapaay” Bra 
3 Charles Gordon, ys 
ingand manage- ford, Yorks. 
ment of chic- , 
kens. S~ 
aa is BILLIARDS.— How to the . Hf any- 
lag ag 7 ~~] ] one would take " The Game Fr Bites and How to 
Pay it,’ by John Roberts, and play every diagram in 
eof house succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
wanted, etc. POULTRY- KEEPING paying for the table.’ The book may be had, post 
» V.—Foods and pet sony rom wie.” Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrictta 
Feeding—Feed- | AND HOW TO actin 


in summer, 
winter, eto. MAKE IT PAY 
w Wi.—Poultry for : 
t— Best egg-producing breeds, etc. 
vo WIEL.—RBreeding for egg-yroduction. 
w« _ IX.—Poultry for exhibition. 
a XVO.—Ducks—Duck-rearing a profitable 
imdustry, etc. 


Osder from your Bookseller, or send 1s. 2d. 
for a Copy to— 


Mr. A. F. SOWTER, I7 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERE.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and also fur the 
more advanced stndent is “ How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,’’ by Clive Holland. It gives you all the 
information you require regarding the Durk Room, 
Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c.,&c. It may 
be had, post free, for 1/2 frem A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


CAGE BIRDBS.—Those who desire instructions 
on the keeping, feeding, and breeding of canaries 
and other cage birds, will find all the information 
they require in the book ‘* Cage and Singing Birds,” 
by George Gardner, which may be had, post free, for 
12 trom A. FP. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 8t., 


London, W.C. 


All Communications respectirg Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘' PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.8 


The Queen, 


“‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
morning for the following week's | 


Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 
aad by 


Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, H.M. 
and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


is always a welcome resource to those responsible for the comfort and health of the family. 

contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the Strenuous-Living, Old 

Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimulant'as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals, 
@c., have been awarded to the Firm. 


N.B.—Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
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go will send youtwd sam) 
of Keputine by retura a Wi Wax 

cw. Eaputine, Kapatize orl efield. 
Kaputine is sold ts and Stores OY 

where. Packets at 18 Goses, 1/-. 1 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Ali communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
issue. 


ROUND SHOULDERS CURED.—Write 
or call for treatise and illgstrat @ Hat, free. — Hygienic 
P. W. Brace Co., 9 Charing Cross i» n. 
'Phone 12215 Cential. 


ASTROLOGY -— Reliable horoscope of character, 
marriage, and business.—Send birth date, 1/., and 
stamped envelope to Mdme. Zetella, Cleadon, Sunder- 
land. Your future given with above houscope. 


WHY EARN SMALL WAGESall your life? 
—There's money in the Remnant Trade, Experience 
unnecessary.— Write for full portioulars.—Co: hrane's, 
P.W. Warehvuse, Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


ABTROLOGY.-—Life Horescepe of Character, 
Marriage and Business, Charges. etc., accurately 
foretold. Send birth date, 1'- P.O., stumped en- 
velope.—Mdme. Vernon, 82 Savile Drive, Leeds. 


GOOD HOSIERY.—Cent's Knitted Socks, 1/-, 
13,16. Ladies’ Knitted Hose, 1'.,16, 111, Send for 
list, free. Buy direct.— P, H. Wilkinson, 4 Accrington 
Road, Burnley, Lancs, 


HAIR DESTROYED.—A lady who bas beena 
life-long eufferer from superfinous hair has recently 
learned of a means which permanently destroys the 
roots, and will send particolars tree, on enciosing 
stamp to puy postage,to any -tilicted.—Address, Helen 
L. W. Temple, 8 Bleuheim &t., Oxford St., London, W. 


SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening is a fasci- 
nating hobby, and many usefal hints will be foundin 
“Small Gardens and Howto Mike the Mostof Them,” 
by V. P. Biddle. It_may be nad for 12, post free, 
from. A. F. sowter, Pubiisu r, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


ppcor TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous on4 
sical Weaknesaes, Lack of Vigour, Vari uccle, aud 
Allied Tro Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding byuncreds of test!monials af complete cures, 
sent sealed, pest free,two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 
Southampton Kow, London, W.C. 


£ 


ndid Servicer, 21'-. 


CHINA, 5 8; 
Toilet, Tee, Br fast, Trinket, 3 Jug and Teapot, 
the lot 2t’-. Send fer catalogue and byy china for 

our home, botel, bazaar, &c., at half usual prices, 

rite now— 
Vincent Fine Art Pottery, Dept. G, Bursiom. 


Dinner, 


CONCENTRATED 


WEEK END: 
Jaw. 23, Lv 
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When writing to Adver 
Piease Mention 


PEARSON’S WEEK! 


. 


When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
and weary of w tric Belts, write to me, and 
Jeune Sed dds bap be Gut tnd MeooceNty Geel 
you! ai 

3 NERVOUSNESS, f TION, VARICOCELE, 
and DRBILITY fromany cauge whatever, WITHOUT 
STOMACH MEDICI or BLECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of Bovk sent sealed, t free, for Two 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 02and 
93 Gregt Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ suecesaful results, 


Every Advertise- 


ue 
get by re 
post H. Samuel's magnitic. 


FREE 
SAVINGS GUIDE 


EBB.—20 different 


FORBIGN STAMPS 
; seud 1d. postege. 


Asiatic stamps; mention 
—Bright & . 164 Strand, W.C. 


WHEAENESBS.—The {deal tonic. Tron Jelloids 
sample free of Jelloid Co. (D. 10), 76 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C, 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horoscope, Murria —the only medium throngh w! 
Partner described, Money Prospecte, Pature Rvena, possible i's save the bulk of the 
Changes, &c., acevrately told, Send birth-date, I/-, retail profits when buying Je: 
and stam: envelope.—Madame Marion, Robertson - &e. Pe u- 
Avenue, burgh. ° have saved 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always ueeful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learn a number of effeo- 


through 

famous boon 
Ir ror Yu" 

Usr! 


| 


tive tricks which need little or no apparatus wiih 
yery little trouble b; studying ‘ After-Dinner 
Sleights and Pocket Tricks,’’by (©. Lang Neil. Send BROG Ges. 36 
12 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hemictta Street, VER Wat f't 
London, W.C, DINNERG KL! 
NICELE C+ Ff | 
—<— &. A 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for !llustrated circular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
guy, rational and Soles method. No electricity. 

mt sealed, post free, two stam B. Norton 
6@ & 6 Chancery Lane, London, Ww. " 


A FULL MONTH'S 
TRIAL ALLOWED 


Having purchased 
@t enormous  dis- 
perpen cor 
of Assignmen: e 
stock of W. Smith, 
Jeweller, 8 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Sucecss, Matrimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1)- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thorongh! tas, Beaatoed 
tical information on physical culture tor tra ning ines, Beedls a eo 
fnd general health is given in ‘Modein Physica distributin 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil, All the modern systems poftion of a ~ 
are illustrated. It may be had, post frec, for 1/2 from Ff te pnor- 


. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. . 


100 IVORY VISITING gaups 
address) 1/-. Agents wanted. — iy 
(P,W.), Steny Stratford, Bueka, 


ngme, 
rinte: 


ROSBS.— Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to grow them to the best 
advantage may be found in ‘‘ Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1/2, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London W.C. 


SPEBCHBS.—Those to whom it is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and fird a difficulty 4 ft 
doing +0, wil: find ‘'s: hes for all Occasions,” by 
an Oxford M.A., just the book they want. Post free 
for 1/2 from A. FP. Sowter, Pul er, 17 Hennetta 
Btreet, London W.0. 


£2,325 IN CASH! 


Awarded in CHANGELETS, including 
K2IO Offered this Week. 


Ist PRIZE, £90. 2nd PRIZE, £25. rd PRIZE, £10. £125 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


RESULT OF No. 12. 


In presen the result of Cuanastuts No. 12, we 
should like to acknowledge the ‘gg Hepple ape wo 
have received that Cuanae.ets had been a great source of 
entertainment at Christmas and New Year parties. We 
are very pleased to hear that our competitions added to 
your enjoyment of the recent festive season, and hope they 
will pe na to provide healthy amusement for many a 
week to come, . 

In competition No. 12, we have been struck with the fact 

that our remarks on the value of originality have not been 
without effect. There has been a es improvement in the 
humour and originality of the ideas contained in the 
attempts, and also in the manner in which these various 
ideas have been expressed. 
However, in striving after originality, don’t let your 
CuanaELers become too fantastic, This is where some of 
the competitors erred in competition No. 12. The result 
was, that instead of securing 
a bright, witty effect, their 
CHANGELETS, when read, 
appeared to be strained and 
feeble, and therefore im- 
possible as prize-winners. 

The original paragraph 
‘Was: 

How poTH THE LITTLE 
BUSY BEE IMPROVE EACH 
SHINING HOUR. 

The following are the 
names and addresses of the 
winners, together with thoir 
attempts : 

First prize of £50 : 
Norman M'‘Donald, 7 

St. George's Terr. 

Sheffield. 

How wigs for LITTLE 
babies would IMPROVE EACH 
SHINING pate / 

Second prize of £25 : 
Vyvian James, Roy- 

croft, Dorset Road, 

Bexhill-on-Sea. 

“How disgusting/” Tun 
LITTLE BUSY BEE exclaimed, 
“ Honey cheaper again!” 

Third prize of £10: E. Barnes, $4 Hanover Road, 
Willesden. 


How votn THe tirrte bullock advertised 
enter one SHINING bottle f 


Here are some other good Changelets sent in : 
How doth the little tin whistle? Because 
each tin can. 


How doth the little timorous nod improve 
the Auctioneer’s commission ? 

How doth the little Danish hen stamp each 
fresh egg? 

How doth the little bobtai coat conceal 
each trousers’ patch f 

“Why doth the little busy bee work?” 
astel’ Weary Willie. 


How doth the fouched up negative improve 
each positive fright. 


Pa 
stands, 


ist of Winaers of Consolation Prizes see Pago fii 
sila of the Red Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


| Sees 


a 


stands. 


I andertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


decision as final and legally binding. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates, 


No. 967. 


vagraph : Under a spreading 
chestnut tree the village emithy 


ALL_ABOUT CHANCELETS. 

{n this contest, Changelete, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different pening: 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will Le clever. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, yee the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 

Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men be voters. 

Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is: 
Under a spreading chestnut tree the village smithy stands, 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as & 
change. For example: tree changed into trees becomes 


JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT'S DONE. 


i i 
Changelet : Under his father’s 


With five 
rr i = par chestnut stick the vil age tyrant 


become stoops. 


anew word. Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 
omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as changes. 
Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—N 

MORE, NO FEWER-—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word-the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CuancEtets No. 15 ” in the top left-hand corner. 


4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
January 28th. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £60 will be awarded this week 
to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into 
consideration. £25 will be awarded 
to the sender of the paragraph which 
is considered to be the second best, 
and £10 to the sender of the third 
best. The remaining #£125 will 
be divided in Consolation Prizes 
amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 

The Editer will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


chestnut 


smithy 
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To gto wrenests. WOE EKLY. 
OUR LITTLE SHAFTS. 


By ROBIN HOOD. 
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Tue Acro Club de France is issuing licenses to 
fly. In England we have issued licenses to flys for 
years and years. 


Lavy defendant at Kingston Police Court: “I was 
not intoxicated ; I only had two bunches of violets!” 
And they are not grog-blossoms. 


A NEWSPAPER report states that there are a 
number of two-faced coppers about. This refers tc 
baie penny mintage of 1908, and is not a slur on the 
police. 


Tre Savoy Hotel has recently numbered a monkey 
among its guests for the first time; or, at any rate, 
this is the first occasion on which the management 
has owned up to it. 


A wewspaPeR, describing Miss Gould’s début, 
referred to her “wonderful mauve banquet.’’ It 
goes on to tell how enormous sums of money were 
blued over the event. 


Onty two Willesden Old Age Pensioners were born 
in the place. Two of the others saw the light onc 
in Jericho (Palestine), and the other in Paradise 
(U.8.A.). They are both gentlemanly old men. 


“THERE is not a single child,’’ affirms Mr. George 
Alexander, “either of the gutter, or born in the 
porns, who does not possess the dramatic instinct.” 
t is a matter for the deepest regret that none of 
these children ever go on ther stage. 


“Wuat every tradesman does not know about the 
average woman is not worth knowing,’’ says a writer. 
Conversely, what every woman docs not know about 
the average tradesman is not worth knowing. And 
there we are! 


“I Have often been asked to dine out, because T 
am known to be a queer feeder,’’ says the Hon. 
Neville Lytton. “To hear Mr. Lytton eat Soup” is, 
we understand, printed on the cards sent to guests 
invited to meet him. 


“Love your trade, however humble, and find re 
freshment in  it,’? advises Muriel, Viscountess 
Helmsley. This is all very well for licensed 
victuallers, but how about those engaged in the 
carpet-making industry? 


* Aut the skill and experience of the physician are 
of little avail,’’ according to the Dary Express, 
“unless they are augmented by the faith of the 
patient.” Apparently, we recover from operations 
on the co-operative system. 


Mr. Hatt Carne has confessed that, during the 
“stiff struggle” of his early days as a novelist, he 
only made £300 a year. Try as we will, we find it 
hard to shed many tears over this affecting spectacle 
of genius between the grindstones of poverty. 


“Where there is beauty in womanhood,” says Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer, “it is a duty to the country 
to make a permanent copy of it. A really good 
portrait of a really beautiful woman is a joy for 
ever.” And if we can’t all have a portrait, some 
of us can have picture postcards of ourselves—and 
do! 


“Tz is not. well to cause a child to believa in some 
thing that does not exist,’’ says an American paper. 
But to the end of time parents will continue to in- 
vite their offspring to believe in that parental suffer- 
ing, which is prefaced by the familiar words: “This 
is going to hurt me more than you.” 


Apropos the Kaiser’s having “cut” acertain former 
intimate at a dinner party, a French paper, not 
understanding our use of the word “cut,”? makes out 
that the “cut” was accidentally delivered while the 
Kaiser was using his knife. Some of our papers 
make fun of the French writer’s mistake. But, any- 
one who knows the way Germans eat, is aware that 
such an accident might easily have happened. 


“Tu sight of an Englishwoman chasing a hare on 
foot through bramble and thicket, over h and 
stiles, helter-skelter over everything,” says Town 
anpD Country, New York, “would make a German 
hausfrau sit down in the middle of the road with 
her hands folded helplessly in front of her.””’ German 
ladies, it should be explained, only sit in the middle 
Ca the road under stress of overwhelming circum: 
stances. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 28, 1909. 


ENTERED at 
Stationregs’ Harr, 


One Penny, 


— 


G14 
The Editor’s Noteboo 


Very Awkward. 


Oxce a really funny adventure befell Cecil Rhodes. 
In the sleeping-car occupied by the South African 

rty was also a charming American. lady and her 
Fittie son of nine. The financial magnate readily 
made friends with the boy, and played with him 
until turning-in time. Passing along the car a short 
while afterwards, the great man observed a emall, bare 
foot thrust beyond the curtains of the berth opposite 
his own. 

“This little pig went to market, that little pig 
stayed at home,’’ the millionaire babbled, as he art- 
lessly fondled the pretty foot, until ® distinctly 
feminine ‘voice from behind the curtains exclaimed, 
“Pardon me, sir, but that is my foot you are f 


with |” 
- Gladstone’s Handshake. 

An Aberdeen paper telle a new Gladstone story of 
the memorable Midlothian tour. On one occasion 
there was a great handshaking ordeal at the window 
of the old gentleman’s railway carriage, and he was 
rapidly getting the worst of it. : 

A stalwart young policeman, who accompanied Mr. 
Gladstone, proved equal to the occasion. Crouching 
behind the great man, and thrusting his hand under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Inverness cape, the muscular * peeler 
ore ray comer in turn a grip that had no lack of 
cordiality. 

id The auld man’s uncommon veegorous at his time 
o’ life,’ observed one unsuspecting Scot, as he 
stroked his fingers. “He is that,” concurred another 
of the policeman’s victims, “but did ye notice his 
dirty nails?” 

On the Wrong Side. 


Many sad things happen to those “friends of the 
common peepuJ.” who go forth in search of the elusive 
vote. On one occasion Mr. Nicholas Longworth, the 
husband of President Roosevelt's daughter, was 
making a most energetic pr aie for election to 
the Ohio senate. He visited the town of Harrison, 
and while in a» cigar store endeavoured to foster the 
opinion that he was & jolly good fellow by buying 


cigars for everyone in sight. 

@ was ceagpatalatang himaelf on the good opinion 
he had gai when he was surprised on leaving the 
store by the proprietoy bursting into s roar of 

oP” queried the President’s 


laughter. 

o , what’s the 
son-in-law, feeling hurt. . 

“Oh, nothing,’’ replied the owner of the cigar store, 
“only, you see, Harrison is partly in Indiana and 
partly in Ohio, and you are on the Indiana side of 
the street. You'll find your voters across the way.” 


Why He Looked That Way. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan, who has been three times defeated 

in standing for President of the United States, is not 
tired of telling stories against himself. Here is 
latest : 

A Northern man visiting in a Southern town 
announced that he could tell a man’s political 
tendencies by looking st his face. His auditors 
looked at one another with incredulity. 

“Well, I seldom make s mistake. You,” he said, 
indicating one of the group about him, “are a 
McKinley man.’ 

“That's right,” said the man referred to. 

“You,” pointing at another, “are a Cleveland 
Democrat.” 

“Yes, that is 60,” answered-he. And the crowd 

an to sit up and take notice. 

You,” addressing « third, “are a Bryan man.” 

“You're wrong there. I’m ill; that’s what makes 
me look that way.” 


Qualified to Travel. 


In his “Confessions of a» Caricaturist,” Harry 
Furniss tells the following amusing story of his brother- 
in-law, » man who had spent his life in London: 

He was also an inveterate and clever storyteller, 
and, of course, occasionally made a slip, as, for in- 
stance, on a railway journey to Brighton once, when 
he found himself alone with a stranger. The stranger 
in conversation happened to ask my relative, casually, 
if he were fond of travelling. 

“Travelling? I should rather think s0,’’ he replied 
airily; and, imagining he was impressing someone 
who was “something in the City,’”’ he continued, “Yes, 
sir; 1’m « pretty experienced traveller. Been mostly 
round the world, and all that kind of thing, you 
know, and had my share of adventures, I can tell 

a! 

After a bit he gained more confidence, and launched 
into details, giving the stranger the benefit of his 
experience. “Why, sir, you read in books that 
hunters of big game, such as tigers, watch their eyes. 
Not a bit of it. What you have got to do is to watch 
the tail. That’s the thing! It mesmerises the animal, 
so to speak, and you have him at your mercy.” 


On arriving at the hotel, he found that his travelling 


companion had just signed his name in the visitors’ 


Have you an aeroplane ? 


I was more entertaine 
really might have travelled—you lie so well.” 


cherished 


railway magnate. 

beat weoytelter’ i 

ing recently in 
Philadelphia: 


master. 
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book. It was Richard F. Burton—one of the greatest 


travellers of the age! My brother-in-law hastened to 
apologise to Sir le { 
had no idea, of course, to whom he was retailing his 
yarns. 


ichard for hig. absurd tales. He 


Burton laughed. “My dear sir, not a word, please. 
E then 1 ean tell you. You 


Ysaye Gets the “ Guarnerius.” 
M. Ysaye, the great violinist, owns as his most 
ion a QGuarnerius violin dated 1742, 


and the way in which he came into jon of it 


is as original as his manner of telling the story. 


“The Guarnerius was bought in Paris by # pupil of 
mine, a charming young woman. I envied her the 
violin, and fate gave it to me. I teach this pupil, 
and by-and-by I meet her sister, a most lovely young 
woman, with whom I fall in love straightway, an 
marry. . 

“Soon I go to my sister-in-law, who was my pupil, 
and say to her: 

“<It is time you stop fooling with violin. You 
will never learn how to play it.’ I take the liberty 
of a big brother, but she do not like it for long time. 
At last she succumb to my experience and wisdom, and 
she stops playing. Then I say, grandiloquently : 

“<7 will take the GQuarnerius, 1742.’ I take it, 
and that is how the violin came into the possession 


A Railway Story. 
SenatoR Onauncey Derew, the great American 
has the reputation of being the 
the world. He told the follow- 
an after-dinner speech at 


“moved from San 


of Ysaye.” 


ler in 


“A western broker,’ he said, 


-Francisco out into the country. He moved far out, 


and, since the railroad was small, and the train 
service poor, he travelled to and from tewn by 
carriage .or automobile exclusively. 

“Deciding, after a time, to keep chickens, he 


ordered a patent chicken coop, and on thé day it 


was set out in a dray to fetch it home 
from the freight office. 
“He reached the railroad station, which he had 


never seen before, after more than an hour's drive. 


No one was in sight, but there was his chicken coop, 
and, with his man’s help, he soon had it on the dray, 
and set off homeward again. 

“A hundred yards or so down the road he met a 
chap in a blue uniform, with the title, ‘Station 
Master,’ in gold letters on his blue cap. ~ ; 

“* Hey, ere,’ exclaimed this chap excitedly, 
‘what the dickens have you got on that dray?’ 

“‘My new chicken coop,’ the broker calmly 
answered. 

“Chicken coop be hanged!’ shouted. the station- 

‘That’s Mudby Junction.’” — 


His Ship. 
THE sppointenent of Mr. Newberry to the head of 
the U.8. Navy recalls the story told of him when he 


was in the Volunteer Naval Service during the war 
with Spain. 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, under John D. 
Long, during the rush of preparation for the Spanish 
war, he inspected the training ship Michigan, where 
recruits were being polished up. 


President Roosevelt tells that, when he 


A steamer hove in sight. The officer, with Roose- 


velt, trained his glass, but could not make out the 


name. He asked a sailor, barefooted, flannel-shirted, 
who was superintending scrubbing the deck, if he 


knew of any steamer due. 


“It’s only a private steam yacht, sir,” replied the 
sailor, giving her name. : 

“How can you tell her name, so far away?” Roose- 
velt asked. 

“I know her well, sir,” said the sailor. 

“Whose yacht is she?” Roosevelt asked. 

“Mine, sir,” eaid Sailor Newberry, and went on 
with his work. . 

Another Carnegie Story. 

Tawarz Tomson was the “ne’er-do-weel” of a 
Scottish village. He had been frequently convicted 
of poaching and other offences, and had paid the 
penalty in prison. Unwilling to work, he persistently 
tried all gorts of plans and pleas for extracting money 
from his townspeople. One day he met the parish 
minister. 

“Mr. B.,”? Tam began insinuatingly, “I’ve some in- 
formation to gie ye the day that might turn out very 
usefu’ tae ye. But I maun hae half-a-crown for what 
I’m gaun tae tell ye—it’s worth it a’, I gasure ye; it 
might come in real handy to ye some hay.” 

“Tam, I’m hurrying to a funeral. I have no time 
to stop and listen to your story.’ . 

“Oh, but, sir, ye’ll be sorry if ye dinna get this hint 
igs me ! : ‘ ax 

am, I must go on, and keep my appointment, but 
there’s a shillin, tor you; let nie sessed? : 

“Minister, I'll tell ye for the shilling this time,” 
said Tam, in excess of gratitude. “It'll no tak’ ye 
a minute to hear it. It’s this. If ye’re pit in ihe 

aol ever, try and get the second cell on the left han’. 

t’s by far the maist comfortable ane o’ them a’.’”’ 


** Aeroplanes in the Making” tells how and where they are made. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 28, 1909. 


yp oom, 


Whistler’s Joke. 
Or Whistler, the famous painter, an artist said 


recently: _ - Be ie 

“T knew and admired Whistler in the early days of 
my career in Paris. He lived luxuriously; I lived 
in a ret. Though he liked me none the less for 
that, Fe did not permit any false delicacy to keep 
him from joking me about my poor-house ways. 

“One day, in a very shabby suit, I was strolling on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, when someone hailed me 
from the rear. J turned and saw Whistler hastening 
towards me in his tall hat, and his lemon-coloured 
gloves, waving his long, black cane. ° 

“¢Ah,? said I, rather flattered, ‘so you recognised 
me from behind, did you, master?’ 

“<Yes,’ said Whistler, laughing maliciously, ‘I spied 
you through a hole in your coat.’” 


Perilous Food. 

“Wen I was city editor of the Vireinia City 
Eyrerprise,” said Mark Twain at a dinner in New 
York, “a fine turkey was one day left at the office. 
Turkeys were rare in that high altitude, and we all 
hankered after this bird. @ proprietor, though, 
claimed it for his own. He took-it home, and had it 
roasted for dinner. The next morning, as he was 
expatiating on the turkey’s richness and tenderness, 
a letter was handed to him. He opened it and read: 

“¢Mr, Editor—Sir: Yesterday I sent you ao turkey 
which has been the cause of much dispute among us. 
To settle a bet, will you kindly ask your agricultural 
editor to state in to-morrow’s issue what it died of ?’” 


Strenuous Fatalism. 

CommanvErR Peary was talking, in New York, about 
the luck he would have in reaching the Pole with the 
Roosevelt. i 

“They say you are a fatalist,” said areporter. “They 
say that you believe you are fated to find the Polo 
before you die.’’ 

The explorer laughed. 

“Tf I am a fatalist,’”’ he said, “I assure you my 
fatalism is of the working and strenuous kind—like 
that of Old Abe Cruger. 

“Qld Abe lived in New England in the days of 
Indian warfare. He was a fatalist of a pronounced 
type; nevertheless, he would not venture forth with- 
out his blunderbuss. 

“One day he had an important errand, but the 
blunderbuss, when he came to get it, was missing from 
the rack made of antlers where it had always hung. 
Someone of his family had taken it. Abe sat down 
to wait till it was brought back. 

“«But, Abe, I thought you were ao fatalist?’ said 
a friend. 

“*So I am,’ the old man answered. 

“«Then why bother about your blunderbuss?’ 
taunted the friend. ‘You are in no danger from the 
Indians, since you cannot possibly die till your time 
comes.’ 

“*Yes,’ said the old man. ‘But suppose I was to 
meet an Indian, and his time had come. It wouldn’t 
do for me not to have any blunderbuss, would it?’” 


Gathered in His Teaching Days. 

Dr. Macnamars, M.P., the schoolmaster who has 
risen to be a member of the Government, has been 
telling some entertaining stories of schoolroom 
humour. 

One morning the curate of the parish yisited tho 
village school to conduct the usual morning service. 
He proceeded to give a lesson to the upper standards 
on “Regeneration.” He commenced by asking tho 
class if any of them oould tell him the meaning of 
the word “Regeneration,” but no reply was forth- 
coming. It, therefore, fell to the curate to define the 
word. He said: 

“Regeneration means to be born again.” 

Addressing himself to one little fallow, the curate 
said: .“Now, my little boy, wouldn’t you like to be 
born again?” 

“No, I shouldn’t,”? answered he. 

“For why?” asked the curate. 

The boy quickly nded : 

“Because I should be afraid of being a girl next 
time 1” 


Not to be Beaten. 

A snort time ago a lady gave a children’s party, 
to which a little boy of four was invited. The next 
day he was giving some account of the fun, etc., 
and said that every little visitor had contributed 
either song or recitation, musio or dance, for the 
pleasure of the rest. 

“Oh, dear! Jack!” said his mother. 
unfortunate you could do nothing!” 

Jack (with bravado): “Yes, I could. I was not 
to be beaten, so I just ‘stood up and said my prayers!” 


Fold Arms. 


Inspector enters babies’ room smiling. 

Inspector: “Now, all look at me; I want you to 
be very good. What is it to be good?” 

Baby hand rises. 

Inspector: “Well?” 

Baby: “Please, ma’am, to fold our arms.’? 

Inspector: “Oh! How does that make you good?” 

Ba y: “Please, ma’am, it keeps our tummies 
warm.” . 


“How very 
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A CHAT WITH MR. ARTHUR BROCK. 


[That flying machines of one type or another will play an 
tmportant part in the wars of the future has already passed 
the bounds of probability ; s¢ ts certain that they will. 
‘And all over the world clever men are busy planning how 
dest to meet an aerial enemy. In the course of a most interest- 
‘ng article, Mr. Arthur Brock, the famous pyrotechnist, 
describes how flying machines may be effectively fought with 
fireworks, and with the very reworks with which he is 
accustomed to delight and e our eyes.) 


Ever since M. Santos Dumont made his first more 
or less successful attempts at flying I have been con- 
sidering this very subject of fighting flying machines 
in war with fireworks. For I may say that a large 
part of our business has to do with the invention and 
manufacture of “scientific’’ fireworks for use in war. 

For example, shells, rockets, and other appliances 
for signalling, fuses, war rockets for setting fire to 
bush, and so on. 

And naturally the certainty that airships of one 
type or another will be used in future warfare has 
turned my attention to the possibilities of pyro- 
technical devices against aerial foes. 

Let me say at once that fireworks can do a great 
deal against eirships. Indeed, so far as airships with 
a balloon attachment are concerned, I have little 
hesitation in saying that in fireworks an absolutely 
effec'ap'e defence is to be found against them. 

It appears tolerably certain that for some time to 
como anything in the shape of an airship invasion of 
this or any other country could only be made in 
dirigible balloons, in consequence of the enormous 
lifting power required to transport to a considerable 
distance any effective number of men or quantity of 
explosive materials. 


Poisonous Fumes No Use, 

So for the present we will confine ourselves to the 
kind of aerial invasion of Bagand recently fore- 
shadowed by an_enthusiastio rman—that is, & 
quarter of a million or so of German troops being 
conveyed to and landed on these shores by an airship 
deet. 

As an aside I may mention that when I first took up 
this question it was France who was going aerially to 
invade us, Uentente cordiale not then having been 
cemented. 

However, let us leave countries aside and imagine a 
Heet: of dirigible balloon ships dispatched against us. 
I am of opinion that I would make it practically 
impossible for that fleet to land on our shores. And 
yo simply. 

I should not do it by exploding shells or balloons 
filled with poisonous gases in the air, and thus poison- 
ing the enemy—devices I have heard suggested. — 

To create a poisoned zone of sufficient ma. nitude 
and density to prevent acrial invaders passing through 
would be an impossibility. : 

Just imagine for one moment how much material 
would have to be consumed to maintain for twenty- 
four hours a wall of gas, say, a mile high and the 
length of the South Coast, for, of course, it would be 
vither lighter than tho air and ascend or be heavicr 
and descend. . 

But even if it were possible to maintain such @ zone 
of gas notwithstanding the above difficulties, I still 
think that. the enemy would be able to skirt round or 
over it, and if the poisonous gas were heavier than tho 
tir, which I believe it would be, and the wind were 8 
favourable one for the enemy and blew towards our 
thases, the chance’ are we should be suffocated by our 
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own gas. Nor doI agree with anotber suggestior 
—viz., to send up shells or small balloons loade: 
_, With tremendously powerful explosives, whicl. 
' fired by time fuse or other device, would explode i 
mid-air and by their concussion wreck any airship. 
in the vicinity. 

Ido not say that such a method would be im 
possible, but, apart from the fact that it would b 
difficult to regulate the effects, extent, and direction 
of such explosions, I do not think euch a metho 
would be as practical and certain as my own, te 
which I now oome. 

The greatest danger that the dirigible balloon has t« 
fear is the gas bag catching @re. You might put 
engines out of order and riddle the bag with bullets, 
but with a strong favourable wind and an expenditure 
of ballast some of the fleet, I imagine, could be kep 
afloat long enough to drop their explosives as required 

Well, the solution of the problem is to be found it. 
the big shells we use in our displays, some of whicl: 
weigh 2}cwt. each, and when they explode they dis- 
tribute a rain of 20,000 balls of firo for a radius of a 
quarter of a mile. We do not send them higher than, 
roughly, 1,000 fect, but they might easily be con- 
structed to permit of their being projected a mile. 

Let one star from these shells hit the balloon of ar 
airship, and there would be no more balloon or airship 
A very considerable additional advantage would be 
that the first shell would light up the heavens for a 
distance of ten miles, and fioualy it failed to bring 
down thd object aimed at, its light would enable 
the patrolling destroyers to make sure of getting 
their next shot home. 


Artillery Firing Too Haphazard. 

I am supposing the airship came by night. If, how- 
ever, the invasion were conducted during a fog (if that 
were possible), then my scheme would be, I believe, the 
only possible one, for the approach of aerial machines 
woe in that case be only noticeable by the noise they 
made. 

A rain of stars would have a much greater chance 
of being effective than haphazard artillery firing in the 
direction from which the sound appeared to come. 

There remains the genuine flying machine, and un- 
doubtedly the public imaginatioa has been stirred by 
the thought of such a machino carrying one or two 
men hovering over London and reducing it to ruins by 
dropping high explosives on it. 

Such an attack could, I think, easily be met by the 
artillerist rather than by the pyrotechnist. Fire- 
shells would have small terrors for such craft, and 1] 
have little doubt that the artillcrists of all nations are 
already devising quick-firers and machine-guns capable 
of being elevated sufficiently to send a torrent of 
shells and bullets from their quickest destroyers. 

And there is this to be remembered, that one bulle: 
in tho delicate machinery of an acroplane, and it 
would come toppling down. 

That, however, is a matter for the artillerist rather 
than the pyrotechnist, though the latter in case of 
night attack would be of great assistance with his 
sky-illuminating rockets and shells, the light which is 
diffused over a far greater zone than searchlights, 
which have the disadvantage of shrouding in darkness 
all objects not in their rays. 

As for an attack by dirigible balloons carrying an 
invading army, I am certain that with my fire-rain 
shells and an intelligence department composed of 
fifty-miles-an-hour patrolling boats eud larger ships 
with wireless telegraphy, their power of doing us much 
damage would be small indced. 


oung, warm, cold, woall-clad, in rags, dry, wet) 


South 
Wars, by One Who Has Been Through Three, 


Ir has been my fortune to bear a part in threo 
Latin-American revolutions; the Liberal me; in 
Colombia in 1898, the Firmin insurrection in Hayti 
in 1900, and the Matos revolution in Venezuela in 
1901. 

It is the fashion in England to regard these fre- 
uent civil wars of South America as they would o 
light opera, and there is often a comic side to them; 
but they are fearful and tragic enough in all 
conscience. 


During the Colombian revolution, when I was in 
* eommand of a detachment of Liberal at the 
town of Oali, in the t of the a 


n 

Re erat to ll eo ge SE Le ke 

a it to sell some whic! rought 
ito the Koen, , 


Plundered Dead Men. 

I granted the it without inquiring where he 
‘acl wed de oll, taking Gb. for granted thal. be 
had washed it from one of the rivers. Soon after- 
wards, a local merchant sent for me, and said: 

wee zoe ee what this man wants to sell?” 

“Gold, certainly. The gold-fillings of human teeth. 
He hag scores of them—took here!” 

knocked the fillings out of the teeth 
of bodies found on a battlefield over which we fought 
three weeks before. I had him arrested, snd he 
was afterwards hanged, as he was proved to have 
murdered at least one wounded man for the purpose 
of a: But I heard of many other instances 
of this hideous traffic in 

At the battle of Pala , near Rogers, where 
the hopes of our Liberal and anti-clerical revolution 
were quenched in awful sla r, I witnessed an act 
of cold-blooded cruelty, which appalled even the war- 
hardened Oolombians with me, half-Indian though 


were, 
e held a bo jangle-covered ri inst a 
battalion of the ment troops, — had halted 


at the edge of a thicket nearly a mile off, bein 
afraid to advance up the uncovered slope of the hi 
in face of our fire. 


Shot their Own Men. 


Suddenly, about twenty figuree dashed out of the 
cover, and were met at once by a volley that killed 
half of them. The others hesitated, and turned to 
retreat, but there were two or three puffs of smoke 
from the thicket. Their own men were firing at them 
in order to compel them to goon. Desperately they 
advanced towards us again, and our men shot them 


n. 
A French soldier of fortune, gs Eugene 
André, who was looking through his field-glasses at 
my side, shouted, “They sre boys—mere children | 
Don’t fire!” 

It was too late. bor J one of the youngsters 
escaped. The commander of that Government 
battalion had a good many boys in the ranks, some 
of them as young as twelve, and even ten. This was 
ona common in the Colombian Army at that time, 
‘or grown men were running short on both sides. 

He wanted to locate our exact position, and, there- 
fore, forced those boys to go out and draw our fire. 
He would not waste his men for the purpose. This 
brutal officer was afterwards shot by order of a court- 
martial, nob for this crime, but for an act of 
treachery. 


Fiendish Cruelty. P 
The Colombian soldiers on both sides were drawn 


from the try of the country. They had a lar, 
strain of Indian blood, and were capable of sadating 
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great hardships. I have. known them march thirt 
miles a day bare-footed over mountains, and 


machete was beyond dispute 
for fighting with rifles at long 


tro’s generals, named Velutini 
to America a pe ad of an atrocious deed 
commi by one of his officers. 

The man was a half-savage Andino from Castro’s own 
mountain village. He was walking through the streets 
of the captured village of La Victoria, when a com- 
rade taunted him with being @ bad shot. 

“T’ll show you if I am,’’ he retorted. “Do you see 
that child?” He pointed to a youngster of five years 
si who was leaning out an upstairs window 

ing down on tho soldiers. Drawing his revolver, 
he deliberately aimed at the child’s head, and shot it 
dead. He wag never punished. The Andinos were 
the backbone of Castro’s army, and this officer 
happened to be one of the most popular amongst 


Castro’s success in gaining the Presidentship intro- 
duced a good deal of humour into the Government of 
Venezuela. Until he pppenies at the head of his 
om ary e was only known » the 
capital, Caracas, as the ignorant nt deputy 
from Los Andes, who always took his Foote: oat during 
the sittings of so cae 

He made the barber of his native ig iy ® general 
and Cabinet Minister. When I was in Caracas, tho 
tonsorial artist, although then in the Cabinet, still 
shaved Castro. ; 

The Minister of War was an old _ half-Indian 
— who had worn rough canvas smocks all his 
ife. When he first ahpenre! in all the glory of a 
gold-laced uniform, his faithful old wife was so over- 
joyed that she died on the spot from heart disease. 
Matos revolution, which cost several thousands 
of livés, and nearly ruined the country, was caused 
by Castro’s fondness for » rough practical joke. 


All Through a Loan. . 

General Matos was the richest and most respected 
citizen of Caracas—a man of great dignity, When 
Castro assumed the Presidentship, he seat to Matos 
for a “loan” of twenty-five thousand bolivars. Matos 
unwisely refused. ereupon, Castro sent a file of 
soldiers to his house, and had him dragged out of 
bed, and led through jeering crowds to the gaol, clad 
only in a blanket. 

Matos, bent on revenge, offered to pay up. Castro 
replied that he was sorry to say the needs of the 
country had increased, and he must now for 
fifty thousand bolivars. Matos paid, realised all his 
possessions, and went to Curacao to organise his 
revolution. 

When I met him at Willemstad, he acknowledged 
that, if Castro had allowed him time to dress before 
dragging him through the streets, Venezuela might 
have been saved two years of devastating civil war. 

Generals were very cheap in the three so-called 
republics, in which I caw service. But I think the 
limit was reached in Port-au-Prince. Old General 
Nord Alexis, the present President of Hayti, mada a 

dock labourer a “ general of division.” 

Raving nothing approaching a uniform, the man 
stole a pair of gold-laced ttousers from a tailor’s 
shop. He was caught red-handed, and, by the 
President’s orders, paraded round the town seated 
upon ® donkey, with his face towards the tail, and 
the stolen trousers tied around his neck. Yet, he 
retained his commission, and afterwards did good ser- 
vice for Nord Alexis. 


What are 
they all 
doing ? 


ANSWER— 


Why, 
Changelets, 
of course. 
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LITTLE. WAYS THAT IRRITATE. 

Waew a man’s long day of work is ended at last, 
he does several] things. Among others, he plods his 
homeward way. He has his tea. He kicks off his 
boots. He lights his pipe. He settles himself coin- 
fortably in his arm-chair. He opens‘out his evening 
paper. He begins to enjoy the story of the earti:- 
quake or the football match. And then—— 

And then his loving wife asks him to run to the 
post with a letter. 

Or to go and.chop firewood. 

Or to call the doctor. 

Or to put a new leg on the dining-room table. 

Or to spank the bad boy. 

Or to do any other one of tho five thousand annoy- 
ing little jobs which a wife always keeps up her sleeve 
for the benefit of a husband who has just comfortably 
settled down to his pipe and hig paper. And 
then—— 

But here we draw a veil. 

Nevertheless, the story, though broken off short in 
the middle, has a moral at end. It is that ao 
wife should never, on any account, speak to a husband 
from the moment when he begins to read his paper, 
until the moment-when he throws the paper away. 

Then is the time to est the job, to call to 
mind the broken of the dining-table, to hint that 
chopping is @ splendid exercise for a man 
tired of reading. : 

The whole teaching of philosophy goes to show that 
the time when a man is most willing to make himself 
useful about the house is the moment when he lays 
down his evening paper. 

We have referred to the fact that a man kicks off 
his boots after plodding his homeward way. Here is 
i ead notable cause of irritation—this time te the 
wife. 

A man’s muddy boots have a way of littering a 


house. They lie about in fenders. are 
stumbling-blocks in passages. They disfigure the 
parlour. They find their way as easily on to the 


sofa as under it. They mix themselves up with tho 
pots and pans in the kitchen. And it is a wonder 
that they are not more often served up by mistake in 
pie-dishes, like the four-and-twenty blackbirds of old. 

The moral is that a man ought to bo careful always 
to put away his boots in the proper place. 

‘ew thinge in the world irritate a tidy housewife 
more than muddy boots. 

To many good women, tidiness is ag sacred as love. 
Woe to the husband who, rough-shod, tramples with 
muddy boots on the purity of this passion. He does 
more than irritate. He loses caste in his wife’s eyes. 
He runs a risk of losing his wife’s love. : 

In no place does the tidy housewife take more prido 
in her tidiness than in her bedroom. 

Observe how the husband respects the dainty charms 
of his wife’s orderly room. Snatching her best hand- 
mirror from her dreeniz -table, he fixes it awry in 
the window, and ls to shave. He flicks tho 
brush in hot water, stirs the soap, and scatters tho 
lather. Some goes on his chin. But more goes on 
the spotless window-pane. A good deal splashes on 
the wife’s new petticoat. ost of all is daubed 
about on the pretty roses of the carpet. 

And then the brute begins to dress. His clothes 
of yesterday and to-morrow litter the place. By the 
time he goes down to breakfast, his wife’s bedroom 
is a horrible mixture of old clothes’-shop, washing- 
day, spring-cleaning, and bear’s-garden. 

And sometimes it is a third-class smoking-carriage 
into the bargain. 

A man must smoke—but it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that his smoking should be a constant source of 
irritation. It will not be fatal if he ceases to smoke 
in bed. He may still enjoy life if he gives up litter- 
ne tidy fire-places with cigarette ends. 

he wives of literary husbands, of clergymen, 
painters, men of science, and other virtuous and 
studioug stay-at-home workers, ought before marriage 
to be able to pass a stiff examination in the art of 
sparing irritation to the man at home. They should 
be able to give an unhesitating answer to such ques- 
tions as these: 

Does the pianola conduce to thought in the next 
room? - 

Do tea-parties aid art? 

Should husbands’ work-rooms ever be turned out? 

Is it impossible for a good wife to postpone hot 
meals indefinitely? 

Ought the stu 

Is_work-time 
keeping affairs? 

Is it wise to dust a man’s papers? 

Spanld visitors be introduced to the husband at 
wor 

Ought wives to enter rooms wherein husbands are 
writing sermons, creating pictures, making experi- 
ments with dangerous chemicals, or composing 
‘sonnetis P 

Is it conceivable that the answer to any of these 
questions can ever be other than negative? 


ever to be used as # dining-room? 
he right time to mention house- 


ry 
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Jock Hewitt was born at Cloden Moor thirty-five 8 ago 
wl has beenasleep since the day of hie birth. at A wecte 
corroborated by Angus McKelvie, the oldest inhabitant of 
Cloden Moor (half way between Inverness anid Skye), who has 
known Jock Hewitt from birth, are emphatic in declaring that 
he has never been awake in his life. 

Hewitt ie now being shown in public for the first time, and 
the management of the Fun City, Olympia, have provided his 
mother with @ com ency for life in consideration of her 
allowing him to be exhtbited. 

He has zzled every doctor of the North, and medical men 

are invited the management of the Fun City to try and wake 

him up by applying any method that not maim him 

injure, of bafigure him. He is kept alive by liquid food which 

3 to him through a pipe. 

a tel following article his aged mother relates the story of 
is Usfe. 


My boy was born in our little home ‘n the High 
lands, at Cloden Moor, thirty-five years ago. y 
husband was a shepherd, but he died many years 
ago, and I have since had to tend the sleeping bairn 
and fend for myself as best I could. 

The neighbours have been very kind, and the local 
gentry have interested themselves in the case, but 
it has been a hard struggle to keep a roof over our 


Lovely Blue Eyes. 


But all that is over now. For thirty-five years I 
have had to work hard to provide for my boy, but 
now in my old age, thanks to the kind gentleman who 
brought him to London, my Jock is going to be able 
to keep me in comfort for the rest of my life. 

Jock was just an ordinary baby when he was born, 
drinking and crying just as other babies do; but he 
was fast asleep all the time, and he never opened 
his eyes. : 

But he has lovely blue eyes, for I have seen them. 
I used to pull back his eyelids and look at them, and 


pray for him to wake up. 
son. 

The doctor thought, at first, that there was some- 
thing wrong with his eyes, and for the first five years 
of his life he was thought to be blind and dumb. 

Then some gentlemen who were visiting in the 
neighbourhood heard about our Jock. They came to 
the cottage, and became interested in the boy, and, 
latef on, they brought a friend with them, who was a 
great eye specialist at one of the hospitals. 

The specialist declared that the eyes were perfect, 
but that, apparently, the boy could not keep his eye- 
lids open for any length of time. This medical 
gentleman came to see us ing, aoe for quite a long 
time, and then one day he brought another doctor 
with him. 

I do not know what | peed between these gentle- 
men, but they examined my Jock many times, and 
tried many ways of making him wake up, but they 
could do nothing with him, and, when they went 
away they said he wag in a perfectly natural sleep. 

He has remained in exactly the same condition 
ever since, alive, yet dead, breathing and taking his 
food, but without knowing anyone, and, of course, he 
cannot read or write, or even talk. He knows nothing 
of the world into which he was born thirty-five years 
ago. 

Subjected to Uncanny Treatments. 


He seems to have no feelings at all, though he 
moves naturally in his sleep at times, and his eye- 
lids twitch. 

Only twice in his life have his eyes been wide open 
for the space of a minute. It is very strange that 
the first time he opened his eyes and looked at us 
was on the night his father died, and the second time 
was on the anniversary of his father’s death, five 
years later. 

It was the night of a terrible storm, and I was 


For he is my only 


fairly soared to death, for I thought his father’s ghost 
was in the cottage. . 

The medical gentlemen who have been to see him 
have tried all sorts of things to wake him up, but it 
never did any good. They used to give him electrical 
treatments, injections, drugs, and all manner of un- 
canny things. They have burned him, lanced him, 
and made all sorts of other tests, without result. 

A sailor who came home from a voyage round the 
world, and who left our village on the night of the 
boy’s birth, amused himself by tattooing the lad on 
his return. . 

He thought that the pricking of the needle might 
awaken him, but it had no effect. Jock slept through 
it all as peacefully ag a child being rocked to sleep. 

We have become so accustomed to him now that it 
doesn’t seem anythin 
never had any idea of 
him. . 

But I am very poor, and it has been a hard struggle 
to look after the boy and earn my living as well, for 
he has to be fed with liquid food every two hours. 

I am getting very old now, and the boy will have 
to be looked after when I am taken away, so, when 
the gentleman came and offered to put the money in 
the bank for me, if I would let him come to London, 
I let him come, but it nearly broke my heart for fear 
something would happen to us. 

I have never been away from Cloden Moor beforo, 
and London’s a dreadfully big place, and so far away 
from everywhere. But we shall be going home again 
soon, and then I 
pal be abs a 
tend my Joc ° e 
altogether, for I # avotene eur (A 
ehall not have to 
work any more. 


{In view of the interest which has been taken by the 
general public and the medical profession in this case, Mr. 
P. Doubleyou will attend the Fun City on the evening of 
Saturday, January 23rd, accompanied by a medical 
man, selected by himself, and will endeavour by such 
means as are considered the most efficient to wake 
Jock Hewitt from his life-long sleep.] 


out of the ordinary, and we 
making a public exhibition of 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 
This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


f 


Miss Carrie Baker ts a plucky Fulham 

young Lady, who recently danced a Highland 

| Fling in the lion'’seden at the Toy City and 

Fun Fair at Earl's Court. ‘T'o Mies 

Baker we sent this : WHAT DID ®@ 
THE LION THINK OF YOUR 
DANCING? And received this witty 


Mr. George Ali has made a great success 
as the ‘‘Cat’’ in “ Dick Whittington”’ at 
Drury Lane. To him we sent this wire ; 
HAVE YOU EVER HEARD ANY- 
THING FUNNY ENOUGH T0 MAKE 
A CAT LAUGH, IF SO, PLEASE 
TELL US WHAT IT WAS? Mr, Ali 
replied: 


D Recently there arrived in London Dr. 
Tekla Hultin, a lady who is a member | 
of the Finnish Diet cr Parliament, and ts 


said to be the first woman M.P. to visit 
this country, In Finland women have 
votes. 0 Dr. Hultin we wired as follows: 
ARE FINNISH LADIFS ANY 
HAPPIER FOR HAVING THE 
VOTE, IF SO, WHY? Dr. Hultin 
answered in these terms : 


Ob, read tho ROYAL MAGAZINE, and do not be a might-have-been. 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


@ Mr. Alfred Austin lately asserted © 
Mr uneal EMERGENCIES a.) 
M MEN ARE CALMER THAN 


Ze WOMEN. So we wired, asking whether |OT, 
HIos | they agreed with the above statement, to 
Lady Sykes, f 
o journalist,and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
{ the well-known Suffragist, They replied; 
TO 


distinguished as author and Wy, / 
47 | \° 


@ Here ts a belated addition from Mise 
Happy Fanny Fields, most vivacious 
of comediennes, to last weck's answers 
to our question, put apropos hat-pin 
attacks: HOW IN YOUR OPINION 
WOULD A MAN BEST DEFEND 
HIMSELF AGAINST AN ATTACK 
BY HAT.PIN? Miss Ficlds 
answered : 


% We. RS 
aw itn in Lak, Hak, ae 


4 


OD al oO condilion of police court Testaments tt 


SIF AN EARTHQUAKE OR A 
FIRE OCCURRED AT YOUR 
HOUSE, WHAT WOULD BE THE 
FIRST ' THING AFTER LIFE YOU 
WOULDTRY TO SAVE? wax the ton 
HAE which we, having in mind the terrible Messina 
sad earthquake, addressed toa number of celebri- 
ties.. The following replies came from Madame 
Albani, the great singer, Mr. Tom Gallon, the 

lar novelist, and Mr. J. H. Taylor, the } 
famous golfer; 


Inconsequence of the often uncleanly © GQ 
PE ts proposed to substitute a solemn affirmation = 
=4 for the oach, or at least, to doaway with ** kise- 
ing the Book.” Wewired to some Metropolitan |. 5 
agistratces: DO YOU THINK KISSING | 
THE BOOK EXTRACTS MORE TRUTH 
FROM WITNESSES THAN PLAIN 
OATH? And received this answer from Mr. 
Gillespie, of the West Ham Police Court ; 
ie 


a: Ae Peo ous enemy a pay ODEN OD RAY 
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Picked Pars. 


A Way They Have in Brazil. 

The Rio de Janeiro authorities have prohibited the wenring of any form of headgear 
in theatres. Managers have been warned that they will be held responsible for every 
infraction of the and fined £25 per covered head. 

Salved With Cork. 

Torpedo-boat 059, which went ashore-at Bembridge, Isle of Wight, has been salved 
with the aid of cork. It was found impossible to use air cylinders at first, s0 the interior 
of the boat was filled with cork. This gave sufficient lifting power to enable the salving 
crew to place the air cylinders in position. 

Telegraphic Concession for the Navy. 

The Postmaster-General bas decided that, as a special concession to the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy, the three letters “H.M.S.,” which used to be counted as three 
separate words, in 
future be reckoned as one 
word in the address of an 
inland intended 

for one of His Majesty’s 
ships. 
Old Age Pension 


Picture Pars. 


PRESERVES THE PAINT. 
ALL housewives take a pride in eT ia in of their 


Romance. front doors, but always find a great difficulty in cleaning 
Yarmouth has supplied * the brass door knocker, the 
quite a pension romance. A key-hole cover, and the 
septuagenarian couple resi- brass work round the 
dent there have applied letter-box opening without 


ii) harming the surrounding 
(ji paint work. The follow- 

hi ing simple device will 
i bh them out of their 

difficulty : Cut a piece 
of stout cardboard to fit 
fairly close round the 
brasswork. When the card 
is in position, as shown in the illustration, cleaning 
operations can be carried on without fear of leaving any 


their first week’s pension 
to their honeymoon. 


Well Worth It. 
Blackpool firemen were 
the “victims” of a 
welcome hoax the other 
evening. In answer to an 
alarm they hurried to the 
house of a local Alderman 
to find a fine hot supper 


awaiting them. unsightly marks on the paint. 
Good Beginning for >—0c< 
et — talapercletag ni ac aera olie = 
The _ inhabitants o is a puzzle how -blower 
Magstadt, Wurtemberg, a a4 a the’ pathic hall, aecoimn 
celebrated New Year’s-day | keeps the instrument properly 
by attending serviceat the | supplied, so that there is neither 


charch, which they 
boycotted for ten 
whole years owing to a 
ent with the 


clergyman. 
Hat Pin Dangers. 
While two women were 


too much wind in the organ for 
the use of the ormer nor too 
little. The ion is quite 
simple. For this purpose an 
apparatus known as a “tell-tale” 
is emplo This is connected 
with lows, and consists of a 
leaden weight, marked O in the 
illustration, at the end of a long 


shop, in their eagerness to Sone of ake O aidaof th 
good brough piece ring. On one of the 
= Fae one organ there are two marks, worded 
ether. As one | Tespectively “empty” and “fall”; 
turned to look at an object | and, so long as the weight keeps 


between them, it indicates to the blower that there is 
sufficient wind in the chest to keep the organ going. 
>—_0OCo 
WHAT “HEAVE” GATES ARE LIKE, 
Ove illustration shows the construction of the 


that interested her par- 
ticularly her neighbour 
moved suddenly forward. 
The result was that one of 
the long hatpins she was 
wearing caught the inter- 


ested gazer’s eye, destroy- ; “ heave” gate, which farmers frequently fix at approaches 
ing the sight ceptey, to fields, which they may not use for months on end. 
Bulwark for In these circumstances it is economical, for no expen- 
Bachelors, — ae 
+ oat, reel My it likely to get 
entitled “Mlodaneo” ee out a 
(“ Bachelor”) has been aa ab an 
started at Prague, R the ae 
Bohemia, with the chink picture, 
of protecting unmarried top and bottom 
men from the snares of the bara of the 
“ever designing female.” 1 gate roject 
the subjects dealt right ugh 
with in the first number the upright 
are “The mother-in-law “heads” for 
and her pretensions,” and about seven 
“ What happens when the inches, while 
servant gives notice.” eaiiita ue level. 0 ae ta inter- 
a rs are sawn olf lev ne of t ts to 
lec which the gate is attached is morticed, or has icles cut 


in it, to receive these projecting ends ; while in the other 
! When placed in 
te is lifted or “heaved,” and the two 


The Great Western 


Railway claim to have are slots for the same p 


tion, the 


carried one of the youngest, at one end are fitted into the post with the mortices 
if not the youngest, paying | ‘The projecting bars at the other end are next slipped into 

is was a child four | the. A A in the other Prost, and pushed through 
weeks old, for whom a | until they drop down behind the shoulder, B. The gate. 
half-ticket was taken, | is now closed. 


It was brought to Padding- 
ton Station by a Sister of 
Mercy and placed in charge of the lady attendant on the Cornish Riviera express, to 
be handed over on arrival at Plymouth. The little mite’s mother had died and it was 
being sent to a sister. 

An Expensive Ascent. 
At Ki » New York, Mrs. Mary S. Soper, who was carried up by a dangling rope 
during a ascent, has been awarded damages against the aeronaut. 

He Caught the Train. 

A train was unable to start from a small railway station in Andalusia, Spain, the other 
day, because the bell which gives the signal for departure could not be found. Half an 
hour later a man arrived on the platform and handed the bell to the station master, 
explaining that he had taken it away with him as he was afraid of missing the train. 
More Marathon Dangers. 

for a Scottish “Marathon” race were speeding 

a mining village near Linlithgow, when they 
anagem made an attack on them, and one of the 
ly injured that he had to be removed in a conveyance. 


Two runners in 
fm the dark the other 
were mistaken for 
pedestrians was 80 


We pay half-a-crown for each original picture par. accepted 
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Pars About Footballers. 


A. Glen (Brentford). ive kaw At _— 
Inuness and an alarming tendency to putting on ave kep exander Glen, 
the tall Brentford captain, Sanenbad in the background of Southern League players so 
far this season, but he bas occasionally shown glimpses of his best form, and is certainly 
a Non konee weak typically Scotch style, Glen is a player who gets thero 
by brains rather than brawn. He is deliberate,in most of his movements, and although 
there are many more dashing inside lefts, there are few more subtle. Against a quick, 


A Few Facts About 
Well-known Players, 


determined defence he is often wasted Ce the ball, but opposed to players who are at all 
m= peer Abel cape, be cesinted several Scottish junior sides, from one of which 
Notts County signed him on as a professional. From Nottin 
and from there to Southampton, whom he left for Portsmou' 


ham he went to Tottenham, 

t season. 

Like several other 
famous footballers ke is 
studying medicine as a 
serious profession. 

P. Bush (Cardiff), 

Although he was not 
chosen to réprescent his 
country aguinst the 
Wallabies, Percy Bush, the 

t little Cardiff ontside 
alf, is still among the 
iants of the moment in 
elsh football. 

Twenty-seven years of 
age, this is his ninth 
consecutive season with 
the Glamorganshire 
champions, with whom his 
reputation has been en- 
tirely made. For them he 
has dropped more goals 
than any other p'ayer in 
the history of the club, 
while during his firet two 
years captaincy of the sido 
Cardiff were the 
acknowledged champions 
of Wales, and in 1405-6 
they defeated Swansea 
four times, thus setting up 
a wonderful record. 

Bush, whose most 
marked characteristic is 

rhaps his cleverness in 

eeping out of his own 


by us. See footiine. 


SEPARATES OIL FROM WATER. 

THE accom ing drawing shows a simple automatic 
arrangement Lael by engineers for pa the oil which 
is mixed with the water from the cylinder drains. It 
consists of a cast-iron body, having two compartments, 
A and B, separated by a plate marked F, which reaches 
within one inch of the 
bottom. Before starting, 
water is poured in till it 
reaches the bottom of the 
plate F. The mixture is 
then poured in at O, and 
the oil being the lighter 
of the two liquids, 
- seu remains A, 

whilst the water rises up 
in B. As more is poured in the oil and the water flow 
from the tank tbeege their respective pipes D and E. 
The outlet D is higher than E, so that, if water alone 
entered at C, it could not rise to D to reach the oil 
reservoir. 


>_—O0Cc 
FOR SCREWING PIPES. 
SomeTImMEs in the home or office it is necessary to 
tighten or unscrew a. gas or other pipe, and you find 
yourself ‘in a quandary, for 
you are without the proper 
tools with which to accom: 


this work. However, with the ‘F forwards’ way, toured with 
aid of a stout piece of strin = 3 the team that went to 
or rope, and some article suc. pe Australia and New Zealand 
as a bammer handle to act as Z in 1904, rot the top 
. gas i scorer among the visitors. 
> ane ag ower N 4 uae appa at Caps for 
acco’ D : es are legion. 
rope round the as E 
shown ie “lettin, S G. ETeowees (Aston 
Then inserts the hammer : wl 
handle, when you will find S. fal Ditsds-ok ae commen to 
that by pressing this lever the i 3 far was that of George E. 
pipe can be screwed as tightly £ Travers, who, for Aston 
as you require. To unscrew ar Slag, | Villa on Boxing Day, shot 
the pipe, wind the rope real a (UNL SSS wil all the three goals by 
e thick- 


which his team defeated 


opposite direction. v 


ness of the rope, anid the strength of the lever you 
employ, depend of course on the size of the pipe. 


SOC 

WON’T BLOW OUT. 
Ir is often difficult to keep a lantern or lamp alight 
in a draughty workshop or stable, and more so in the 
open air. Even if it is not extinguished, the draught 
blows pecongh the ventilating 
holes at the bottom with such 
force that a good steady light 
isimpossible. Our illustration 
shows a lamp which overcomes 
these difficulties, and has the 
additional advantage that it is 
very easily made. It consists 
of a candle standing in a 
saucer with an ordinary lamp- 

glass over it, while into t 
top of this funnel a piece of 
card or tin, shaped like B, is 
inserted dicularly. 

The presence of this pi 

is very essential. As 

— are no ventilating holes at 
the bottom of this lamp, there is no draught to cause 
the candle to burn properly. However, by fixing the 
card on the top of the lamp, a current of air is made to 
circulate in the funnel, and this keeps the candle alight. 


ury. 
Previous to this he had 
played once for Birming- 
am—who “exchanged” 
him for one cf the Villa 
reserves, Chapp!e—withe 
out. any marked success, 
and although it is perhaps 
too early to make any 
definite prophesy as to his 
future he certainly seems 
to be &n exceptionally 
promising player. 
Twenty-one years old, 
five feet seven and a half 
inches in height, and 
vere good eleven 
stone, vers is a centre 
forward who evidently 
believes in keeping the ball 
on the move the whole 
time. He feeds his wings 
cleverly and impartially ; 
he has good pace, and 
isa capital shot. Of course, 
he lacks experience at 
present, and thera are 
some rough corners to be 
smoothed down, but apart 
from this there - Bo 
apparent reason why he 
. should not be high up in 
long. He is the son of Hyram Travers, “The Pearly King,” 
Albert Chevalier in “coster” work on the halls. 


J. Walton (Tottenham Hotspur). 


jOnx of the most brilliantly skilful outside rights of the day, Joseph Walton, of the Spurs, 
pearl consistency to make himself second to none among lish players in his 

on. 

He has a beautiful style, his long, raking stride, his neatness on the ball, and his 
exceptional knack of flashing the ball into or across the goal from the wing, all combining 
to make him the tt player he can be on occasions. Unfortunately, however, he is » 
man - — being very highly strung and sensitive his form cannot always be 
depended upon. ; 

_ With V. J. Woodward he makes, when at his best, what is perhaps the cleverest right 
wing in the country, and it is a thousand pities that this formation cannot be regularly 
adhered to by the Spurs. Last season Walton, who used to play for Preston North End, 
in age victim of a very severe leg-accident, but at present he is playing in first-rate 


his profession before v: 
®@ comedian who 


pw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated par. aph accepted and d this 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weehly, "Tontietta Street, London. Wo. aati 


Wrsx ENDING 
Jan. 2, 1989. 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


- y Tue opening or qualify- 


“4 in rounds, as they are 
f, called, of the aa 3 Ages 


: for the rather insignifican’ 
ee looking little — twenty- 


cup which has ever 
Foun looked upon as the 


blue riband of English 
football are rarely of anything more than local interest. 

Therefore when the Hammersmith Rovers v. 
Yokohama F.C. was one of the ties in the opening of the 
competition became public, it aroused practically no atten- 
tion or interest outside the Rovers and their <pperens. 
No one seemed to know anything about the ohama 
team, and the Rovers went about with light hearts, and 
told themselves and their friends that they were eafe for 
the next round, anyhow. 

“Lot o’ ase ige el I Paden remarked, jhe 
cine A Pn ugh wot they wants with a secatary with a 
name li Ketan fair knocks me.” 

On the Saturday, however, he was even more 
“knocked” when eleven alert, businesslike, pera 
Japanese, clad in the neatest and most correct of football 
attire, d on to the Rovers’ field. 

As for few 8 rs and the home players, the: 
were at first utterly astonished and then hugely ami 
The idea of Jape pieving football—in the English Cup, 
too—struck them as being intensely amusing, and they 
promised themselves a most ining hour and a half. 

But what they actually got was a defeat by no less 
than ten to none. the very start, smart team 
though the Rovers were, they were no match for the 


Ja) "i 

Codtuees and shooting ability seemed to be the visitors’ 
aeungeey pons ; but there was something else about them 
and thei pity that was altogether over the heads of the 


‘Rovers. a be like so many exquisitely 

made parts o os tps erful machine, and the fn jish- 

men could not have been more hopeleasly and abeo a 
crac 


at sea even against the Corinthians or one of the 
League elevens. 


ing: Joeeling Japs 

— a lot of trath in it, 

although nothi yond the bare facts that there was a 
— football 
entered for the English Cup transpired, a certain amount 
of public interest was aroused, and people wanted to know 
when and where their next match was. 

It proved to be at Shepherd’s Bush, end again the 
Yellow Perils, as they had already been nicknamed, gave 
an extraordinary exhibition of the game, and outplayin 
the Shepherd’s Bush men in every way, won wit 
ridiculous ease and a dozen goals to nothing. 

From that moment they can really be said to have 
“arrived.” Everyone talked about them and wanted to 
see them, just as everyone had talked about the All 
Blacks and the Springboks and wanted to see them in 
previous seasons. 

None of the players or officials would be interviewed 
or even photographed, and practically all that did leak 
out was that the team had come over here to play cup- 
ties and nothing else. They were out to lift the English 
Cup, in fact. 

they were certainly going well on the way to 
attaining this. Every team that was drawn against them 
had met with the same sad fate so far, till at last, by 
beating Clapton, a team recognised as one of the best 
amateur clubs in the land, by no fewer than fifteen clear 
goals, they got into the competition proper. . 

The luck of the draw brought the Yellow Perils and 
Cheleea together in the first round, it was 
generally agreed that this game would put the marvellous 
Orientals to a real and severo test. 

Eighty thousand Re greeted the visitors as the 
skipped on to the field five minutes before the kicking off 
time, but the Englishmen got the warmer welcome when 
they appeared half a minute later. This was only 
natural, for, after all, there was possibly going to be 
something of national importance in the way the game 
went, 

The Yellow Perils lost the toss, and were set to face a 
rather troublesome-looking sun, watery though it was. 
And then began the most remarkable game ever seen in 
football history. 

Laren commenced with an bole Instead ot 
maki e usual to one of his inside partners, the 
Searke cnekee- Loward took a short run at the ball and 
aimed a terrific shot at the Chélsea goal. 

The ball sped straight and true, well over the heads of 
the halves and just too high for the backs to reach. The 
ie ey saw it coming, and was caught in two minds. 

ither he did not know if a second player had touched it 
or else tgs oat 7. ch is re o_o 
ignorance laws o ame of many players— 
saa @ goal could be scored direct from the welkcoff or 
no! 


The shouts of the crowd and his backs seemed to confuse 
him, too—some crying, “Let it go!" and others, “ Stop 
it!"—and he jum to catch it. Somehow, however, he 


mis the ball’s fight and pace, and, although he got 
to it, it screwed out of his hands and over his head into 
the net. The Japs had scored with the very first kick 


of the match, and in less than four seconds after the start! 


Conjuring makes plain girls pretty and preity girls prettier. 
epecially written for ladies, 


A Splendid Story of an Oriental Football Team. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


But if the start was astonishing, the subsequent play 
was more 60. The Chelsea men could make ractically no 
headway at all. The ee half-backs played so clase 
behind their own forw: that their opponents’ forwards 
rarely had a chance to get going. 

A’ certain amount of time and space are necessary in 
which to mancuvre, and these the Yellow Perils rigidly 
denied the Chelsea attackers, and even if they were 
occasionally passed, the half-backs were so extraordinarily 

uick and agile that they almost immediately recovered 
themselves and the ball. Being men of slight physique, 
they made no attempt to charge, but relied almost 
exclusively upon their power of following the ball with 
their eyes and the rapidity of their foot movements to 
see them through. 

But although the Japanese half-backs were so atriicnely 
clever, it was in the forward line that the team excelled 
so. The ball might easily have been on a string, s0 
absolutely did Pm man control it. Never was a player at 
a@ loss or a disadvantage. 

The almost uncanny exactness of their tactics bewildered 
the Chelsea players, and the crowd so that they 
became sell bout Silently almost, they watched goal 
after goal scored, the very quietness of the vast throng 
being in itself as weird as the play of the Orientals. 

At half-time the score was six to nil in favour of the 
Yellow Perils, and it was only while the teams were off 
the field for the five minutes’ interval that it was realised 
what this success of the J: e ‘would mean if it 
continued. It would mean that England was no longer 
supreme at a game in which a few years previously she 
had stood alone. It would mean that she would become 
the laughing-stock of the whole civilised world; it would 
~— e triumph of yellow over white, of East over 

est. 


The Chelsea players realised seeing ot this in their 
eet = ides, their pride — Pa - I + 
generally agreed to “going for” t aps, no y 
or unfairly, but Sieh an old-fashioned, shoulder 


charging, in the second half. 

But this method of play paid no better, for the very 
simple reason that the Japs seldom allowed themselves to 
be charged. They just twisted and turned and hopped 
out of the way in the twinkling of ‘an eye, and before the 
charger had recovered himself the ball had been quietly 
and accurately passed on to another of the ever-ready 


Japs. 

“Te was almost as hopeless for a Chelsea man to try to 
charge a Japanese as it would be for an elephant to try 
to catch butterflies. And it was almost as Tie exons: 

- In fact, it seemed practically impossible to prevent the 
visitors from carrying out their schemes and moves, and 
when at length time was called the score was twelve goals 
to none in favour of the Yellow Perils. 

And so eighty thousand astonished people went home 
to tea that evening, while thousands more rubbed their 
eyes and muttered things about “beastly misprints ” when 
they saw the score in the stop-press news an hour or so 
later, . Z a . 

After this triumph the Yellow Perils went on from one 
success to another. Aston Villa, Newcastle United, 
Tottenham Hotspur, and Manchester City all fell before 
them, till there could be no possible doubt that they were 
far and away the greatest football team extant. Their 
skill was so supreme that the best of our elevens were not 
comparable to them in any way. 

Exactly how, when, and where they had so thoroughly 
mastered and improved upon the Enghsh game was hidden 
no longer. Their own extraordinary success and journal- 
istic enterprise had induced them to at length make the 
secret a secret no more. 

The Japanese Government, realising what an important 
part games and sports play in the making of a nation 
newadaya, had, some years previously, sent special repre- 
sentatives—university  aealioen England to make a 
minute study of football. 

Having thoroughly studied the game, the professors 
had gone quietly to their universities and started a 
“ football side,” which was in every way as serious as the 
science side or the arts side. 

The football side had caught on at once, and the youn, 
Japs took to the game immediately. Never having play 
or even seen the game before, they had no faults to get 
rid of, and they were as wax in the hands of their 
preceptors. . 

The progress of the students was remarkably rapid, too, 
and in an almost incredibly short space of time a sufficient 
number had uated and — their “ — 
degrees” to make the sending of a team to gla 
possible. How it would fare was, of course, entirely 
problematical, and consequently no matches outside those 
in connection with the Cup were to be undertaken. Tho 
national pride had to be considered, and whereas a defeat 
in the Cup could, if necessary, end the tour at once, a 
series of prearranged games would have to be gone through 
whatever happened. . . 

This, in short, was the history of the Yellow Perils, the 
side which had in so few months worked its way right 
through the English Cup competition to the final round, 
and which now only a miracle could sfemingy 
winning the most coveted distinction in the whole 
world, 

Happily for English football—and perhaps for England, 
too—the “ miracle” happened. 


revent 
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Palace has been fought out on 
a fine day. 


F early morning rain descended persistent! 

and without any eigns of cessation. Still, it taken 
more than rain to damp the ardour of football enthusiasts 
when a really big match is on, and 60 spectators poured 
aoe the turnstiles at the Palace in a seemingly endless 


am. 
_ At three o'clock the Fulham a aR here had got 
into the final for the first time—strolled into their dressing. 
room and commenced to change. Five minutes later a 
messenger appeared and said that the presence of the 
Fulham chairman and secretary was immediately desired 
in another part of the building. 

Arrived there, they found the usually calm and 
collected Japanese players and officials in a state of 


intense excitement. 

“ But no,”’ the. , Katismo, who spoke excellent 
English, was saying. “Look at the state of the ground. 
We cannot play to-day. It is impossible. We ask for the 
match to be postpo till it is fifie again. We never play 
on a ground like that—we never have.” 

It was true; the Japs had never struck a wet day for 
one of their games yet; but until their secretary had 
mentioned it, the fact had not ocourred to anyone. 

“ What you ask is impossible,” the Fulham chairman 
said. “Even if we were willing to postpone the game, we 
could not. We are etless in the matter; besides, the 
a would certainly riot if we didn’t turn out.” 

Japanese secretary bowed. 

“Very well,” he said, “but I am afraid the game will 
hardly be worth the playing. We have been fools to over- 
look the fact that you English.play football wet or fine. 
What we have learned in our nasiums and put into 
practice on our dry grounds will be quite useless.” 

Things turned out exactly as he said. The Yellow 
Perils were hopelessly at sea on a ground which soon 
resembled nothing so much as a quagmire. 

The rubber-soled boots which they invariably wore 
afforded no sort of foothold on the rain-sodden turf, and in 
less than two minutes from the kick-off the Fulham 
forwards had worked the ball into their goal area by 
means of some quick ground passes. The resultant shot 
went straight to the Japanese goalkeeper, but he fumbled 
the—to him—unusual ball, and in an instant a terrific 
roar greeted the goal—the first one that had been ecored 
against the Yellow Perils in this country. 

Five minutes later, when the Fulham centre-forward 
took a in mid-field and made a corkscrew-like dribble 
right through the Japanese defence and beat the goal- 
keeper for the second time, the enormous concourse became 
almost frantic with joy and excitement. 

From that time onward the Japanese were mainly on 
the defensive. Occasionally their forwards would go away 
with a promising-looking rush, but always in the end the 
slippery ball was too much for them. They could not 
keep it under control as they could a dry one. 

But if the Yellow Perils’ kicking was painfully weak 
and uncertain, their heading was even worse. Previously 
heading had been one of the team’s most marked and 

fect characteristics. They had been able to head the 
Pall with the utmost certainty and precision imaginable. 
But with a ball as heavy as lead the case was altogether 
different. The first man who tried to head a long kick 
went down like a log and had to be led off the field, 
stunned. The next man who tried had an equally un- 
leasant experience, and after that, although they did not 
tek pluck, the Japs rigorously refrained from heading. 

The Fulham men soon tumbled to this, and, the ball 
being incessantly lobbed up by the halves and backs, the 
forwards just ran on, took it on the bounce, and rushed 
it past the Japanese defence. This ruse worked time 
after time, and before the interval the score was : Fulham, 
seven; Yellow Perils, none—a state of affairs which, 
needless to say, was as astonishing as it was welcome to 
the thousands wha had come fully prepared to sce their 
countrymen humiliated and beaten at their own game. 

Indeed, so affected were they by the Londoners’ success, 
that when the teams were off the field—the Japs vainly 
trying to find boots small enough to fit them from among 
the assorted pairs that had been collected together for 
their inspection and benefit—they actually started, almost 
as one man, to sing “ Rule Britannia.” 

But although some of the Japs were better shad in the 
second half of the game, they continued to be outplayed. 
Applying all their energies to keeping the score down as 
much as ible, they played two goalkeepers and three 
backs only three inside forwards, but for all that 
Fulham the ball into their net on fotfr more occasions. 

Thus the Londoners won the Cup Mee goals to 
none, and also saved the credit of lish football, a 
feat, however, which must have been beyond them but for 
the extraordinary oversight of those responsible for the 
making and training of the visitors. 

This match ended the tour of the Yellow Perils, but 
that the lessons they left behind them were not neglected 
by English footballers was clearly shown in the following 
and subsequent seasons, 
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Some Remarkable Instances of Royalty Showing 
the White Feather, 


Ong of the main rules in the life of a king is that his 
face must never betray his emotions; he must never 
show surprise, or disappointment, or anger; above all, 
he must never show fear. But sometimes it happens 
that the iron self-control of the Royal will breaks down. 

One can readily understand the effect that the 
terrible events of her wedding day must have had on 
the nerves of the young Queen of Spain, and, though 
at the time her calm courage was the amazement of 
all, it is quite certain that the fright has had a 
‘lasting effect. 

After a recent visit to England she was about to 
embark on her journey back to Spain, and had taken 
leave of the friends and relatives who had come to see 
her off. Suddenly she turned back and hurried 
towards her mother, nine her arms round her and 
embracing her passionately again and again. 

‘“‘T fear I shall never see you again,” she said with 
tears in her eyes. ® 

The only time the German Emperor has been seen 
to look frightened was when he had just arrived in 
England on his way to the death-bed of Queen 
Victoria. 


Only a Camera Fiend. 

He landed at Cowes, where he was received by the 
Prince of Wales (the present King), and they had 
both taken their seats in a closed carriage preparatory 
to driving to Osborne. As the carriage began to move 
off through the respectful crowd something darkened 
the window, and there was a sharp “Click!” like 
that of a heavy revolver. 

The Emperor turned deadly pale and shrank back 
into his corner. 

But the click was nothing more serious than the 
sound of a snapshot camera that an over- r 
photographer had thrust almost into the open window 
of the carriage. His Imperial Majesty dearly loves to 
be photographed, but on this occasion he was furious 
at having been betrayed into showing “‘ funk.’’ 

A curious episode showing the state of the present 
Tsar’s nerves occurred when he and the Tsarina paid 
a visit to Queen Victoria at Balmoral in 1896. 


Frightened by Peasants. 

It had been arranged that when the Imperial train 
arrived at Ballater Station some rockets would be 
sent up to announce to the Queen their safe arrival, 
and also as a sort of welcome to the Tsar himself. 
Unfortunately, no one had prepared the Tsar, and as 
he took his seat in the carriage he was startled by the 
sudden roar and crash as the fireworks raced aloft 
and burst with a flash. 

The Tsar sank back in the carriage, half-insensible 
with fear and quivering like an aspen leaf, and it was 
some minutes before he recovered sufficiently to bow 
to the crowds that lined the route through the village. 

Soon after his father’s accession to the Russian 
throne Nicholas, already half-crazed with fear at his 
grandfather’s assassination, received another fright. 

A deputation of peasants from some outlandish part 
of Russia had come to do homage to the new sovereign 
and the little Tsarevitch Nicholas. When they entered 
the presence chamber the peasants flung up their arms 
in their barbarous way and shouted a wild greeting. 

The unhappy little Prince shrieked aloud with fear, 
and had to be taken out and pacified by his parents, 
while the deputation was told to return on the follow- 
ing day. en they came they were received by the 
Tsar alone, for the Tsarina was almost as frightened 
as the child. 

Fought for His Life. 

Those who have seen photographs of the late King 
Humbert of Italy cannot fail to have noticed the 
curiously startled expression of. his eyes. People who 
knew the King say that this expression never left his 
eyes from the day that Passanante attempted to 
assassinate him at Naples in November, 1878. 

Humbert, seated in a carriage, was receiving a depu- 
tation when one of them struck at him with what ap- 
ea to be a small banner, but it was one that had a 

agger concealed in its folds. The King bravely hit 
back with the scabbard of his sword, and escaped 
anburt. 

A dramatic little episode once occurred on the mag- 
nificent staircase of the Royal Palace in Madrid. 

On the night of October 7, 1841, a crowd of mutinous 
officers swarmed up with the intention of kidnapping 
the child-Queen, Isabella. Shots rang out, and there 
was a murderous hand-to-hand combat on the staircase. 

Poor little Isabella, all her regal dignity forgotten, 
wrung her hands in an agony of fear, screaming: 
** Oh, don’t let them kill me!” 

As day broke over the city the mutinecrs fled, and 
most of them were afterwards shot. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Ws were an ambitious couple, in spite of the 
fact that a small income had caused us to set up 
housekeeping on the top floor. And we decided to 
have a piano. 

‘Our home on that top floor consisted only of two 
rooms, but the house was ightfully old, and the 
curly staircase effectually cut us off from the family 
on the floor below—except when they were cooking 
kippers. The rooms, too, were farge; so large, in- 
deed, was the sitting-room, that our furniture looked 
rather like a small island in the middle of it. That 
was partly what determined us about the piano. 

So we went and ordered it. 

It was to be delivered on the Saturday, and when 
that Saturday had tediously dragged itself round, 
we waited impatiently for the arrival of the men. 

We hovered about the windows all the afternoon, 
eagerly scanning the street. But no van appeared. 
Then we had an impatient tea, interrupted by ex- 
cursions to the window at every likely sound of 
wheels. Still no piano. Instead, a dense fog 
descended upon the street, and cut off our view. 

We bore the suspense as long as we could; then, 
at 9 p.m., I set out for the shop where we had 
ordered the instrument. 

The fog had become denser than ever, and I lost 
my way three times. But at length I reached the 
pianoforte dealers. | 

“We've been very busy all day,’’ I was told; “but 
they’ve just started.”’ 

I lost my way four times on the return journey, 
and concluded that the piano had followed my ex- 
ample; for it had not arrived when I got back. 

‘e waited hopelessly till 11.80, and were on the 
ey of retiring for the night, when there came a 
loud banging at the doon in the misty depths of the 
hall below. 

The piano had arrived! 

There were three men with it, and all of them 
“happy.” It was, as I had imagined; they had lost 
their way at every cross road. 

With much staggering and muttering, the men 

the instrument up on to the first floor. I 

acked slowly upstairs before them, wishing the job 
well over, and ae apologies for presentation to 
the landlady, who lived underneath, in the morning. 

Then they came to our dark and curly staircase. 

“Could you go in front with a lighted candle, 
guv’nor?” asked one of the men. 

I did as he desired. _ 

One end of the piano was eased on to the third 
stair, and a band was passed round it, and gripped 
by the man nearest to me. Then the second man 
crouched down, and one side pf the piano was 
lowered on to his back, the third man helping to 
sopport the weight from behind. 

ike a huge misshapen tortoise, the thing came 
slowly crawling up our staircase till it reached the 
curliest part. There it got fixed. 

“Steady!” cried the man at my end of the piano, 
and as he spoke an effort on the part of the man 
below sent the bulk of the weight suddenly on to 
him, and he clutched wildly at the bannisters. 

For one instant I stood breathlessly watching the 
struggling mass beneath me; then in a flash the 
bannisters collapsed, the man turned a somersault 
over the piano, and the piano went over after him. 
down, down, into the darkness. 

There came a fearful crash, followed by dozens of 
smaller noises. I stood shivering before the awful 
emptiness of the staircase for a while, then, with a 
gasp, tottered down the stairs with the flickering 
candle. 

The man who had been under the piano was getting 
up in a dazed fashion, while near bia sat the man 
ne had been behind it, nursing a broken head. Tho 
piano had knocked him over in its flight. 

Down below all was utter wreck. The broken 
frame of the piano was wedged in the corner of 
the landing, partly through the floor, and partly 
through the wall; while, over all things, lay a shower 
of keys, bits of the action, and broken bannisters. 

Doors opened, people came out; our landlady 
went off in hysterics, and had to be dragged away. 

Then it occurred to someone to wonder what had 
happened to the other man, and the wreckage was 
dragged away from the wall. 

He was discovered behind the broken piano frame! 

His was the most remarkable experience of all. 
For he had been hurled through space into the 
corner of the floor below, followed instantaneously 
by the piano, and pinned there by it, yet escaped 
with nothing but a few bruises! 

It was a very long while, after all, before we 
réally had our new ‘piano.. 


Telling How the Law Deals with the Maritime 


Industry. — . 


SrrvaTep in an out-of-the-way corner of the Law 
Courts, in the Strand, is a corridor of offices wherein 
is carried out the legal work connected with the 
Admiralty Division of the High Court. 

The procedure of this court is peony and it will 
no doubt be interesting to readers to know some- 
thing of its work, which controls the legal machinery, 
of our great Maritime industry. 

We all know what happens when process of the law 
ig set in operation against the “man in the street,” 
and he is taken into custody, but how is a ship 
“arrested” P 

First of all,-an instrument of legal torture called 
a “writ of summons” must be issued by the 
Admiralty Court, and then a “warrant of arrest” 
is granted. This latter document, duly signed and 
oselod, is then taken, with all fitting pomp and 
ceremony, by @ special official called a “Marshal,” 
to the port where the said vessel is lying. 

Armed with the original “warrant of arrest,’’ tho 
marshal marches on deck, and then proceeds to nail 


the document to the mainmast or to the single mast 


of the ship. 


Up to All Stratagems. 

After a short lapse of time, he takes out the nails 
he has driven in, and unfixes the original warrant, 
and then nails up a copy of the warrant in its place. 

When this has been done, the unfortunate ship has 
no alternative but to consider herself “in custody.”’ 

Supposing, however, the cargo on the ship has 
been landed: and it is required to “arrest” the cargo 
only, this is done by the marshal leaving the original 
warrant for a short time on the cargo, and then, after 
an interval, taking it off and laying on a copy. 

‘The cargo is then “in custody” also. . 

The master of a ship, knowing that a warrant is 
about: to be issued against his vessel, sometimes 
arranges to hurriedly vacate the port. . 

The officials, however, are up to stratagems in this 
direction, and they frequently send a telegram to 
the master notifying him of the issue of the “warrant 
of arrest.” 

If, notwithstanding this intimation, the master 
moves his ship away, he is deemed to be guilty of 
“contempt of court,” and will be made to suffer 
accordingly. 


When Collisions Occur. 

By the means of this “warrant of arrest,” it will 
be seen that the Court of Admiralty is able to kcep 
the vessel in port until the matter in dispute is 
settled in some way, and an order of release granted. 

There are, of course, many cases of collisions 
between vessels at sea, and, naturally enough, there 
is much conffict of evidence as to which boat is to 
blame. us 

When a dispute has arisen about a collision, a 
document called a “Preliminary Act” is drawn up. 

This paper contains the names of the vessels in 
collision, the time when it happened, and the place, 
the force of the wind, the state of the weather, and 
the tide, the course and speed of the boats, tho lights 
shown, the signals given, and very minute particulars 
as to the actual collision. 

This is done at the very commencement, so as to 

et the exact facts while they are fresh in overy- 
End's recollection, and before either sets of lawyers 
have shaped their case. 

In ordinary cases a trial is before a judge and jury, 
but in the Admiralty Court they have a form of 
trial by a judga “with assessors.” 


Distributing Salvage Money. 

These assessors are gentlemen with great practical 
experience in mates! matters, and they sit beside 
the judge at the trial, hearing the evidence, and 
giving their expert opinion to the judge on any 
technical points that arise during the proceedings, 
and as to the amount of damages to be awardcd. 

Apart from the question of collisions there are 
matters affecting charter parties, demurrage (delay in 
sailing ship), freight, lading, insurance, and so on, 
which come within the purview of the Admiralty 
Division, and last, but not least, there is the item 
of “salvage.’? Salvage may be explained thus: 

Supposing »# vessel steaming away on its voyage 
catches sight of another in distress. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the captain may 
think it injudicious to go out of his course to assist 
because of the delay which would arise, or of the 
possible danger to his own vessel in doing so. In 
order to encourage seamen to do their utmost in this 
direction, and to compensate them for any possible 
loss, a sum of money is allowed them for voluntarily 
assisting and “salving” a vessel in distress and peril. 
These claims are adjudicated upon by the Court. 
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A NEW ARTHUR APPLIN STORY. 


The Priest. | 
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A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


IOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 


It will be remembered that Straight John and Van Royat 
convinced Ginger | loved her ; and at their 


Gascotans moved restlesaly. “It’s 20 easy to say that. 
But what can one man do alone? I have to 
say, but how can I say it, except agi 
the Church! How can I reach the mi 
let alone the millions in England! ‘<0 @ 


—* go on 


that!’ I went to Sunday-school, and I learned i 

more or dels it seacne a lame Ge ceo ee 

remember this : It was not in 

that Christ went, but it was in the gutters and streets and 
ublic-houses—out in the fields ane waste places that He 

found people, and put them straight, and helped them— 

and all that!” . 

She shook Gascoigne, as if trying to ehake the enthusiasm 
and fire into him which he mods, tae are ae. 

“Go out and do the same: go out and do what He did: 
go out and do what you said yqu were going to do, when 
you preached to us! 

Gascoigne swung across the room and back again. “ Yes, 
I know,” he cried, “and in a month’s time I should find 
myself rotting on the Embankment, starving with the 
people I want to feed, or else locked up in prison as a 


nie and a vagabond.” 
t was the woman now, the light, lost woman, who spoke 


esa pe who spoke as one red. ‘ Well, even then 
athe be doing something, won't you? That would be 
ghting, and no mistake! 


But you needn't be ie into 
prison and you needn't starve; there are lots o: le 
who would help you, who would back you, who would do 
for you what the Church wouldn’t do, give you real help 


and faith and— iis 
Gascoigne sto her. “So Van Royat has been 
talking to you!” 


“Yes, but I was not thinking of him then. Why don’t 
you think of him, though? True, he has been talking to 
me, so has your uncle—I didn’t know at the time what to 
think, and, after all, it isn’t much to do with me; but, 
after what you've been saying, I see it ts something to do 
with me, because I am one of the pecple who want you: 
I’m a bit of the world, the world that’s all wrong! I 
know you're here, but the others don't; I’ve heard you, 
but the others haven’t. They won't hear you, or know 
you, either, unless you take Mr. Van Royat’s advice. Why 
“ sh ecrenl ae t P. Why d tempt me?” 

ascoigne loo at Poppy, ‘“ Why do you tempt me? 

“Tempt you,”’ she lenghed. “T am ne i“ you. 
I was tempted myself just now—perhaps I shall be again.” 

She came over to him and laid h hands on his 
shoulders. He tried to avoid her; she smiled and held 
him more tightly. 

“Won't you eee Van Royat and listen to his echemes? 
He’s only a business man, but that’s what you want. He’ll 
give you the chance that’s necessary, and then you can 
give the tired, sweated, miserable people in the world a 
chanes, and—and I'll help you!” 

“ ‘ou——”’ 

“Yes, unless you'd be ashamed of me. And I can help 
you, too, because I’ve suffered and sinned! I wouldn't 
ask anything, don’t think that; I don’t want anything out 
of it. But ”—she dropped her hands and moved towards 
the door—“ but I would like to help you, that’s all; quietly, 
7 know, without anyone knowing anything about it. 

t’s women that have the worst time in this world, and 
maybe you'll find a woman like me useful now and then.” 

he reached the door and opened it. ‘Take the chance 
Van Royat offers you!” 

“If Tonly knew why he offered it!’ Gascoigne cried. 

Poppy flung back her head. “Oh, I suppose he thinks 
there's money in it! Yes, that’s true”—as Gascoigne 
winced. “But what does it matter what people think? 
The only thing that matters is what you do/ Make use 
of them to give you the chance of doing it.” 

“Why do you care so much?” Gascoigne moved 
towards her, but she stopped him. 

“Never mind why I care—see Van Royat to-night and 
let him put you in the way of getting at the people. If 
you don’t—well, you'll have the consolation of knowing 
that I and the rest of them, and hundreds of others yet 


Wave you a cat or a camera, 


_ it-telle all about cat-photograpby for amateurs. 


to be born, are going to the devil, because the One Man 
who understood us and might have saved us was afraid.” 

“Afraid?” He flu word at her. 

“Yea, afraid.” She flung it back at him. 

There was a moment's silence. The priest and the 
woman faced one another, though a distance apart, each 
trying to reach the other’s heart. And then Gascoigne 

6, 


Spo 

“ Very well, I accept the challenge. I'll see Van Royat 
pee, and eo an De wishes, He chill ‘hooey mas if hs 
likes, and help me found a New religion.” 2 
én and Happiness,” the woman whispered, closing 


“Love and Happiness, Gascoigne echoed. 
G0! 


Long after she me he remained standing, staring 
at the chair where she had eat, wondering such a 
light, frail thing as Ginger-Pop should have en such 


=) 


Wau, I be glad, Jim, that you've come to your 


senses ! 

Strsigh t John spoke, and, rising, threw the half-smoked 
cigar Van Royat had given him into the grate, whilet he 
fumbled in his pocket for his old black pipe and asked 
permission to emoke it. 

“It’s waste of time giving me them fancy cigars; they 
ain't got no bite in them.” 

He stretched himeelf, and brought his hands heavily on 
to Jim Gascoigne’s shoulders. 
glad you've come to your senses! 
when I write and tells her as I’ve seen ‘ee, and that you're 
goin’ to be a great man.” , 

“T shouldn't tell her that,” Gascoigne replied hastily. 

“ Maybe she'll find out for herself if she reads the news. 
papers,’ the old man la . “But I’m thinkin’ a bit of 
a change’ll do her good. She ain't never been up to 
London ; she'll have to come up now, and see how things be 
goin’.” 

Gascoigne walked restlessly up and down the room, his 
head bowed, his hands cl; behind his back. His 
brows were furrowed, and apparently he was deep in 


thought; his lips were tightly compressed. 
Van Royat stood beside the bureau at the further end 


of the room, dictating a letter to his secretary. The three 
Title eels the pistol cumpuign to be puwoed by die 

nally settle the plan ign to im 
Gascoigne—the Man of the nt. - 

Straight John could not disguise the satisfaction he- felt 
at the turn affairs had taken; the generally emotionless 
face of Van one aleo satisfaction. Several 
days had passed since Poppy Marshall’s interview with 
Gascoigne, when she had persuaded him to enlist under 
the banner which Van Royat was so anxious to raise for him. 

Van Royat was a man of wide experience, and possessed 
great influence. He was as well known in society as he 
was in the City, and nearly as well eeepeee though 
perhaps he was more feared East of Temple Bar than he 
was West of it. 

The morning on which he announced to a select circle of 
City friends’ that he wanted mo for religion they 
laughed and asked him to explain the joke. But when 
he said he was serious, and their attention to the 
notice the Press had taken of Gascoigne’s famous or 
in sermon in Piccadilly, they grew interested, and 
ere twenty-four hours had Hapaed were begging to be 
allowed a hand in the stirring of this new Religious 
oe . 

But Van Royat played his cards cleverly. At first he 
refused to consider the idea of a syndicate to exploit 
Gascoigne, would scarcely discuss the financial] side of the 
affair, with the result that very soon men were tumbling 
over one another in their eagerness to invest in the 
Religious Boom which Van Royat set afloat. 

Having prepared the City, Van Royat invited all his 
friends on the Press to a little dinner at the wry b where, 
at the right moment, he chatted eloquently of the genius 
of the priest who had startled the congregation of a 


certain West-end church. 
The following day he was besieged by newspaper 
reporters demanding copy and paragraphs. Van Royat 


regretted he could give neither. He spent his afternoons 
and evenings fulfilling social engagements, and wherever 
he went he talked of religion and its revival in its ancient 
and pure form, discussing Gascoigne’s sermons as if they 
were the only interesting feature of the season. 

And when the world—social, political, and financial— 
was fully roused, he quietly opened: his campaign. . 

Directly he had given his promise to Poppy, Gascoigne 
saw his vicar and told him of the determination to which 
he had come, and. beg him to accept his resignation. 
The vicar found himself on the horns of a dilemma, for 
he was an upright and kindly gentleman; moreover, he 
had wit enough to eee that his curate was thoroughly in 
earnest, even h he had committed a serious breach of 
etiquette and behaved unconventionally, if not illegally. 

He remembered when he had been young and earnest, 
and he knew that earnest men—men ready to sacrifice body 
and soul, reputation, everything—in the interests of 
religion are exceedingly rare. 

To-day sacrifices are only made to a System : and Dogma 


“ As I was saying, lad, I be. 
Iris will be glad, too, | 


is a serpent that stings and crushes, and the vicar foresaw 
that if Gascoigne remained in his church System would 
crush his ideals, whilst Dogma would kill him with the 
poison of her fangs. Yet he was loath to let him go. 
_ The result was that the churchwardens heard of his 
intended resignation, and there was another excited meet- 
ing in the vestry. At the same time, a letter from the 
Bishop added to the vicar’s embarrassment, and, acting on 
impulse, he accepted Gascoigne’s resignation. 

reat was the rejoicing among the patrons of the church, 
who would gladly have dismissed Caacaigtie had such a 
thing been possible. But the rejoicings were suddenly 
changed to consternation when, a few mornings later, they 
awoke to find Gascoigne’s name on everyone's tongue, 
the story of Gascoigne’s life in every other newspaper, 
with strange prophecies of a brilliant future for the man 
who had in a eingle hour hurled Do; and Ritual from 
Religion’s throne, and crowned there king instead—Love. 

“ Everything’s in order now,’’ Van Royat said cheerily, 
when he had dictated his letters. “I think I'm rather a 
quick worker! In less than a week my nisation is 
complete, and you ”—he looked at Gasco: “will have 
nothing to do ba think of your work aed what you will 
say in your next sermon.” 

“ Speak as you © Jast time,” Straight John chuckled. 

Gasooigne halted in his restless walk and looked at the 
two men. “I must do more than speak, remember that; I 
must act. I can’t live here—not in the midst of wealth 
and luxury, I meat; I want to live in the midst of 
equalor and of poverty. I’m going to meet all the vice, 
Graskenness, and ugliness of life. You understand that, 

‘an ? .” 

Van Royat nodded. “ You can live where you like; I’m 
going to gre foe a free hand; I’m going to do the thing 
well. You'll have money behind you, remember, though 
we needn’t talk of that—but you can’t move without 
money!” 

“That's not my affair now.” 

“No, no; we'll see to that,’’ Straight John muttered. 

Van Royat lit a age and absent-mindedly offered 
one to Gascoigne. priest took and lit it. Straight 
John scratched his head and looked disapprovingly at his 


You'll give up smoking, of course, Jim? Or, if eome- 
times you feel you wants a bit of tobacco, smoke on the 
quiet, in your own room, where no one won't see! Of 
course, you won't drink nothing—not that you ever cared 
for liquor, I know.” 

“Look here, I left the Church- because I wanted free- 
dom,” Gascoigne thundered—“ freedom of thought, free- 
dom of action, freedom of deed. If I want to smoke, I’ll 
smoke; if I want to drink, I’ll drink. If either of you 
think I’m going to be a hypocrite or do anything on the 
sly, then is mistaken, and I’m done with you once 
and for all. You understand that!” 

“Don’t excite yourself now, Jim. Of course, I under- 
stand,” the old man said hastily. “But one’s got to think 
of appearances: folk go such a lot by appearances. Of 
course, I know a bit of tobacco and a glass of beer’s good 
for a man—why, there’s a miracle about the wine in the 
Bible ; 
appearances.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” Van Royat said lightly; “there are 
lots of ons who smoke! You're old-fashioned, 
Straight John. I quite agree that Gascoigne must study 
appearances, but we can trust him not to do anything 
foolish.” 

A grim smile flitted across Gascoigne’s lips. ‘I’m 


but, all the same, one’s got to think of 


not going to study appearances,” he said quietly. 
He waited for Van Royat to speak, but the latter wisely 
held his peace. “I’m not going to study appearances,” 


Gascoigne repeated; “I’m not going to wear my religion 
on my back, and if you think I’m going to masquerade in 
these things”’—pointing to his clothes—“ you're wrong.” 

He pulled the clerical collar and cravat from his neck 
and flung them on to the floor. 

“These shams and make-believes—I'm going to tear them 
off. There shall be no make-believe in our religion, no 
play-acting, no dressing up to look Godly. If God is with 
me at all, He’s here in my heart, and He's going to be in 
the hearts of the people—not on their backs or in their 
mouths. For the last time, let. me remind you I’m in 
earnest: I’m not going to dance to the tune any man 
fiddles, I’m not going to be a mountebank——” 

Van gg slipped forward and stopped him. “ You're 
wasting the makings of @ very good sermon on us, old 
man,” he said quietly. “I understand; leave everything 
to me. Only don’t let your enthusiasm blind you. I’m a 
man of the world, I admit, and my business is finance ; but, 
all the same, I realise your duty as well as you do, 
perhaps better, and when I see you're forgetting it, I’m 
going to remind you. You spoke just now about living 
with thieves and vagabonds and the starving poor?” 

“Yes, that’s what I’m going to do.” 

“That's all very well,” Van Royat continued quietly, 
“but you must sometimes live amongst the rich, the 
powerful.” 

“They don’t want me,” Gascoigne replied. 

“Oh, yes, they do—perhaps more than the poor! For 
the rich have more temptations: they commit more sins. 
There are thieves in Grosvenor Square and Mincing Lane, 
old man; there are vile men and lost women in Mayfair, 
and there are just as many starving souls in the West-end 
of every city as there are in the East-end.” ! 

Gascoigne was silent for a moment; he again walked up 


or a cat and a camera? Anyhow, read “The Cat and the Camera” in the February ROYAL; 
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and down the room, whilst Biraisht penn watched him 
under his sh brows, perturbed, doubtful. : 
ss Cah ek are right,” Jim eaid at last; “I won't 
neglect the rich!” 
fan Royat smiled at Straight John and clapped 
Gascoigne on the back. “That's right.” He moved to the 
bureau and took up a sheaf of documents. 

“Now, we strike our first blow next week in the Albert 
Hall. You shall firo a broadside right into the thick of 
society. What do you think of that? You gave the devil 
a black eye the other day, you said; now you'll get a 
chance of absolutely pulverising him! And, remember, 
you're free, Jim; free to say what you like to the leaders 
of society, to the leaders of our World!” 


Annee sensors ow O30 O 0 000Ouoww/  "””P>|pyy 
CHAPTER NINETEEN. 


Van Royat’s Triumph. 


Durina the week preceding the great Albert Hall meet- 
ing Van Royat ueed all the forces at his disposal to boom 
Jim Gascoigne. 

The ground having been prepared, the flowers of adver- 
tisement flourished only too well. The priest was inter- 
viewed, paragraphed, and advertised in every newspaper 
in papers and in all the important provincial newspapers 
as well. 

The illustrated magazines prepared articles, the weekly 
journals published his photograph, and even some pub- 
ished pen-and-ink sketches of him preaching his first 


sermon. 

Straight John wae staggered at this sudden blaze of 
fame—for even he was mentioned in the new: rs, even 
his portrait appeared. For Van Royat dgnew hie public; 
he pretended to take ple into his confidence, and in 
describing Gascoigne’s Devonshire home and insisting on 
his humble relatives he excited their curiosity and whetted 
their appetites. He did his best to prevent the newspapers 
falling into Gascoigne’s hands, but Straight John was 

arrulous, and began to grow mighty proud of the g 
is nephew reflected on himeelf. . ' 

He buried and forgot his former antagonism, carried 
away by Van Royat's promises of wealth and fame. 

“Us must have the little maid up here,” he confided to 
Van Royat two or three days before the great er 
“J won't eay nothing to Jim, but I'll just write and tell 
her to pack her boxes and come up.” 

“She was in love with Jim!” Van Royat asked. “He 
broke the engagement off because of his work! A pretty 
girl, isn't che? Some mystery surrounding her?” 

“ Aye,” John admitted, “but no one needn't know 
that ! 

Van Royat smiled. “Telegraph for her. Tell her to 
start at once, without a moment’s delay. She will be 
useful as well as ornamental. . . . A little romance, 
my friend : love sacrificed for religion! It’s a fine idea, a 
eplendid moral lesson! We must make use of it.” 

So a telegram was dispatched telling Iris to take the 
first train to London, and with it Van at telegraphed 
&@ money order for five pounds. : 

Iris arrived at Paddington Station the night before the 
Albert Hall meeting. Van Royat and Straight John met 
her, but they kept her presence a secret from Gascoigne. 
His mood had béen strange of late; when they had seen 
him, he had been silent, taciturn, like a man dreading the 
work that lay before him. 

He never opened his newspaper, 80 he did not discover 
Van Royat’s genius as an advertiser; but, unfortunately, 
one day whilet walking down Knightsbridge he found him- 
self face to face with a great hoarding on which bills ten 
feet by twenty blazed his name in scarlet letters. And 
on another hoarding he. saw himself, hie portrait on a 
coloured poster. 

He had felt too shocked and ashamed to retaliate, but 
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he had gone back to his rooms and hidden himself away, 
afraid to go out into the streets again, for now the very 
omnibuses carried his fame as they panted through the 
streets and squares, and sandwich men paraded it in lazy 
lines in the fashionable thoroughfares, 

And though Jim Gascoigne kept eilent, he was angry. 
He felt that Van Royat was acting as showman and 
exhibiting him as a freak. 

Alone in his lodging, a6 he a the sermon he 
would preach to the Scribes and Pharisees of the City, he 
smiled to himself. Originally he had chosen Love for his 
subject. Love was the “s and omega of religion. Love, 
the first and last word of Christ's Testament. 

But with the discovery of Van Royat’s methods he had 
altered his mind. The people who would be attracted by 
vulgar advertisement to hear him would not underetand 
that message, and he would be ashamed to give it to them. 

Those great advertisements shrieking in letters of fire 
and the horrible Hihogents of himself haunted him. 
Disgust at the methods Van Royat had employed whipped 
him, and eo, a6 he prepared his notes, he pr burning 
‘indignation for the people who had come to be amused. 

The meeting was to be held at three o'clock, and: at half- 

t two Van Réyat’s motor throbbed outside Gascoigne’s 
cor. The latter was just on the point of leaving. Van 
Royat looked at him closely and shook his head. 

‘Somehow you don’t look the Revivalist, you know! 
I don’t want you to dress up for the part—but you don’t 
look impressive. And you haven’t had your hair cut!” 

Gaecoigne made no reply. 

“You're going to let ‘ae have it, aren’t you? ” Van 
Royat continued. “Give it them just ae you did that 
Sunday in the nope | church. We start with a selection 
on the grand organ and accompaniment by a full aniieary 
band, A hymn specially written for the occasion, in whic 
I hope the whole congregation will join. Lary wrote it; 
it’s really fine, and perfectly thrilling. Then you'll speak ; 
the Pad of Lowood will introduce you with a few 
words.” 

“Bishop!” Gascoigne frowned. “I haven’t anything 
to do with bishops now.” 

“But he’s a splendid on Van Royat insisted 
anxiously. ‘You know Lowood, the most densely popu- 
lated, the poorest and most vicious part in the East-end. 
Hiss absolutely unconventional. Come along—here’s the 
motor.” 

But Gascoigne shook his head. “I’m going to walk.” 

Van Royat was obliged to let him have his own way. 
He was fearful lest stage fright should suddenly seize 
him, suspicious lest Gascoigne at the last moment broke 
his promise and did not appear at the meeting. Van 
Royat followed him at a distance, never losing sight of 


him until he saw him enter the great building. Then with 
a ie of rele he, too, plows, ‘ 

very seat wae occupied: in people were 
standing two and three deep. Van Boece certeed the 


scene ly. He had never done anything better than 
this: 1t was quite the biggest thing he had ever done. 
And it was done in the name of religion. ; 
In the boxes famous women laughed and chatted, 
liticians’ wives, society beauties, actresses, wives of 
iplomatists, wives of philanthropiste—all sorts and con- 
ditions of women. All sorts and conditions of men, too, 
from _— boy to Cabinet Minister, from Labour leader to 
gZ Pr. 
The allotment of seats had been Van Royat’s greatest 
difficulty, but, of course, all the important peop: 
everyone who possessed a seat was important—had been 
invited. Though the t advertisements had announced 
that everyone was welcome, only the upper galleries had 
been o to the ordinary public, and they had been 
charged entrance fees of sixpence and a shilling. 
Running his eyes over the crowd, Van Royat calculated 
that some couple of hundred po must have been paid 
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at the doors, and he wondered what the collection, which 
would take place directly the sermon had finished, would 


realise. 

The ssibilities were infinite. Moreover, he had 
arranged that copies of the new hymn to be eung were to 
be on sale, neatly bound in purple covers, with an intro. 
duction written for the occasion by himself. 

A emal} platform stood in the centre of the building; 
on it a chair and a table, the table containing some shects 
of paper, a tiimbler, and a jug of water. After the Bishop 
had | introduced Gascoigne, he would leave him alone cn 
that little platform, for Van Royat, with the genius of tho 
stage manager, knew the effect to be gained by having tho 
eolitary figure of the priest standing quite alone amongst 
that vast multitude, silhouetted as it were against a back- 
ground of humanity! . 

So he had pictured the scene: now it was on the eve of 
realisation. 

Just beneath the gel in the front row of the 
stalls, Straight John and Iris sat together, the old man 
smartened and brushed up for the occasion, for Van Royat 
had insisted on his wearing his Sunday-best trousers and 
his blue pilot jacket. Iris was dressed in a simple little 

own bought hurriedly for the occasion, which euited her 
faruty to perfection. : 

She was the cynosure of all eyes, for, in contrast to the 
pink and white complexions of the London girls, and the 
made-up beauty of the older women, her fresh, eun-kissed 
complexion, her bright hair, which fell in natural waves, 
her sparkling eyes, and her slim, well-rounded figure 
attracted men and women alike, and tHose who had 
followed the newspaper reports immediately guessed that 
here was the romance that had been so delicately suggested. 

At a given signal the doors were closed, the organiet took 
his place, and the first bars of music silenced the voices. 
As far gree: the hall had been lighted by what day- 
light could be admitted, and the only artificial light came 
from a cluster of electric globes overhead. 

Outeide in the street many people clamoured for 
admittance; even when they found the doore were closed 
they still remained—partly in order to hear what occurred, 
and partly to see the audience when it left. Presently 
through the es and open windows of the great 
galleries the music of the hymn floated. And_ then 
suddenly the building itself seemed to quiver as a multitude 
of voices broke into song. 

A mighty eong! It sounded like a eong of thanksgiving, 
as Van Royat had intended it should—thanksgiving that 
life had at last found a man who was willing to give him- 
self and sacrifice his life for the love of humanity ! 

The Bishop of Lowood had an excellent speech, 
but after the hymn had been sung he felt it was hardly 
necessary: he realised that the ple did not want to 
hear him, eo he said no more tise half a dozen well- 
chosen words, and then, holding out his hand, he intro- 
duced Gascoigne and left him—alone on the platform ! 

Gaecoigne raised his eyes to the ocean of faces, and as 


‘| he did so he suddenly remembered Poppy Marshall—his 


first convert, the woman whom Be had inspired and whom 
in return he had been inspired by. He had forgotten her! 

And he wished he could have seen her eyes looking at 
him out of that great mass of humanity. 

Silence came. Gascoigne folded his arms, and just as 
he was about to open his lips he saw, facing him, Straight 
John, Iris, and Van Royat. 

For a moment he faltered. He knew what he was 
on to say, what they had brought him there to say. 

Well, he would cheat them! He had nailed his colours 
to the maet in the church in Piccadilly. He was not going 
to haul them down. The world should know who he was 
and what he was! 

He would give them the truth! 


(Another instalment next week.) 


o> AS Gil S pUbalicrns Ye/ake CaO _siBY'“«OONE- OOF'«“ THEM. 


A rep-coaT has a well-known attraction for us 
women, and I daresay many girls dream, as I did, of 
one day marrying a soldier. 

My dream was realised when I married a subaltern 
in a marching regiment. That was five years ago, 
and some notes on my experiences may be of interest 
to the civilian public, especially such feminine 
members thereof, as have already lost their hearte 
to some beau sabreur. 


Always on the Move. 


Has it been enjoyable? I don’t mean my private 
wedded life, which is my concern, but my life as a 
subaltern’s wife. Yes, on the whole, it has. At the 
same time, the girl who marries an officer in a 
marching regiment, will soon find that there are, 
more or less, serious drawbacks to perfect happiness. 

To begin with, you can never really establish a 
home, as 3 woman understands a home. Every two 
years, if not sooner, you have to pack up and move, 
and the furniture that suits one station may be 
totally unfitted for another. 

Also, there is always the possibility of active or 
special duty of some kind intervening to break up 
the home, such as it is, just as you have settled down 
in it. Therefore, real furnishing is out of the ques- 
tion, and you have to be content with makeshifts, 
which no woman really likes. 

As my husband is only entitled to one room in 
barracks, we have necessarily had to find accommoda- 
tion outside. Once. however, an unmarried com- 
manding-offcer placed his quarters at our disposal, 


and that was very jolly, though the Government | 


certainly does not go in for artistic decoration. 


Have you ever survived anything ? Some psople hav:. 
The story of the fight, from his narrative, appears in the February ROYAL 


Then, to a civilian girl, like myself, the deference 
I had to pay to the other married ladies, whose hus- 
bands were senior in rank to mine, was at first 
rather trying. For, let me tell you, that in a regi- 
ment the married ladies rank strictly according to 
their husbands’ positions; the wife of the command- 
ing-officer, when he is married, is Queen, and usually 
she does not forget to let you know it. 

Then, coming, as I did, from a town where nobody 
knew anything about their next-door neighbours, I 
found the “frankness” of life in a regiment a little 
startling. In a regiment everybody knows just what 
everybody else’s income is, and there is no pretence 
at concealment of your means. 

However, I do not count this a drawback, but 
rather the reverse. For there is no need to try to 
appear richer than you are, and nobody expects you 
to give champagne at your dinner parties when you 
can only afford bottled beer and chiskerwnilwustls, 


Cannot Keep Friends. 


_ No, I think the only real drawback to happiness 
in a regiment is that. you seldom know how long you 
will bo in a L pe and you make friends outside the 
regiment, and even in it, only to lose them. On the 
other hand, there are many great delights and 
advantages in being an officer’s wife. 
| To begin with, you see fan more of the world than 
; the average middle-class girl like myself could in 
perdinary circumstances hope to see. 
Then, again, you get far more gaiety than falls 
to the average girl’s share. 
| I am invited, as a matter of course, to every enter- 
, tainment given by, or to, the regiment, and, natur- 


One man survived the 


ally, there is always somethi i i i 
lee wee y ing going on in a garrison 

Then, to a great extent, the servant problem is 
solved for you, and what that means to a woman 
a? a@ woman knows. 

course, moving about as you do, you may often 

have to change your servants, but’ good pe he are 
usually easy to get, for there is a potent attraction 
to them in the shape of your husband’s soldier 
servant. 
No Equal as a Servant. 


And of the virtues of the soldier servant, I could 
talk for ever. He is so willing, so cheerful, so handy. 
He can wait at table, mind the baby, do anything 
in the housemaid line, and sometimes he can cook 
quite well. He keeps your silver, your glass, and 
your boots and shoes in a state of dazzling perfec- 
tion, and, if it is advisable to dispense with his 
services on the evening of his company’s pay-day, that 
is only one failing among a heap of virtues. — : 

As I have said, his presence in the house is an 
ane ? oe Jane, and even if she leaves you 
in the lurch, he is quite capable i ery- 
ting Kinaell q p of managing every 

Finally, while a subaltern’s wife will ucually have 
to count her shillings pretty carefully, she gets an 
amount of amusement and gaiety, and mixes in a 
society which civilian wives with ten times her means 
could scarcely dream of, and, above all, she lives 
among men, shares their lives and pursuits far more 
fully than the average woman can do, and thus has 
her outlook on life broadened, and learns the things 
that really matter. 


Storming of the Golden Pagoda at R 
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(1) Immense developments 
certain in airships. 


to 
@) We are ertseeret 


(3) Once invasion accom- 
plished we should be helpless. 


(a) A small 
aeroplanes 


few men in 


could blow us to bus 


solel 


any such prospect. 


Ir is claimed, in the first place, that enormous 
developments may be confidently expected in the 
science of aviation, and it is ditficult to resist this 
point, 

True, it may seem a tremendous step from a flying 
machine capable of sustaining one or two men in the 
air for a few hours to one capable of transporting, 
say, 1,000 men, with horses, guns, and other muni- 
tions of war, with the possibility of having to remain 
aloft for several days. 

On the other hand, it is only about twelve years 
since the first motor-car seen in England crawled out 
of Victoria Station with the Hon. C. 8. Rolls at the 
wheel. 

The car was immediately stopped by a policeman, 
because it was not preceded by a man with a red 
flag; but even when, later on, the police authorities 
“winked the other eye,’’ if I may say so, and allowed 
Mr. Rolls to make a cross-country journey free of 
speed restrictions, the utmost that could be whacked 
out of the car was about four miles an hour. 

Admitting that there is an immense difference 
between flying through the air and motoring on the 
earth, there has only got to be a development of the 
flying machines half as remarkable as that of the 
motor-car to make the evolution of un airship 
capable, like an ordinary ship, of transporting large 
bodies of troops, not a possibility or a probability, but 
a certainty. And who shall say that that develop- 
ment is not bound to come, and come quickly? 

The first point on this side of the question, then, 
is that aerial fleets of flying machines of one type or 
another, capable of transporting an army, are well 
within the possibilitics of future warfare. 

In the next place, it is claimed that we are un- 
prepared to meet an acrial invasion. At the present 
moment that is so. 

John Bull Waits and Watches. 

On the other hand, it would, of course, be absurd 
to pretend that we are in any immediate danger of 
aerial invasion. Rapid although the development of 
the aeroplane may henceforward be, it seems as cer- 
tain as anything can be that years must elapse before 
troop-carrying airships are seen, and even then they 
will be of such magnitude and complexity of design 
and mechanism that they will take, perhaps, as long 
as a modern battleship to construct. And it is said, 
with some truth, that, while John Bull is usually the 
last to take up a new idea, his tenacity of purpose 
and unlimited wealth usually enable him to turn that 
idea to better advantage than anyone else. 

In other words, it is claimed that, just as we have 
established naval supremacy, so will our resources 
enable us to establish aerial supremacy. 

The next point is that, once an enemy succeeded 
in landing an army on these shores, we should be 
helpless. This is an intricate question on which few 
experts would agree. 

it may be remembered, however, that Von Moltke, 
greatest of strategists, said that he knew of forty 
ways of getting into England, but of none of getting 
out again. It appears that, even if a foe did suc 
in invading us by airship, he would still find himself 
in the same difficulty that Von Moltke foresaw. 

Von Moltke meant, of course, that, even if he 
succeeded in evading our fleet, which, he thought, was 
quite possible, he would be unable to maintain his 
lines of communication, and, when these are cut, any 
army is, to all intents and purposes, lost. — 

On the other hand, it is said that a foreign army 
would only have to land and march on London to 
force us to capitulate without striking a blow. 

Those who believe that, surely take an unjustifiably 
low view of the courage and stamina of the British 
race. It is contended with more seriousness, how- 
ever, that our fleet, aerial or naval circumvented, 
our ports held by the enemy, we should soon starve. 


bas ik Table” in the February ROYAL 
aia og es the world’s greatest conjuror. 


INVASION BY AIRSHIP. 


Need We Fear It? 


Little introduction ts necessary to the 
- eubject of this week's discussion. Scarce 
ada ses withous some new and 
Saale ul record being established in 
aviation, while from time to time boast/ul 
prophecies are made on the Continent o 
an aerial invasion and conquest of 
England. Inasking the question: Need 
we fear an invasion by airship ? we do 
not, however, ask tt in a political sense, 
with reference to 
practicability of such an attempt. Look 
tn the left-hand scale for the chief 
| reasons why we should fear aerial attack, 
hy in the right-hand scale for tie chief 
reasons why we need not be alurmed by 
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Unquestionably, if our first line of defence, aerial 
or naval, gave way, we should soon be in a tight place 
for food. But so would the enemy unless he brought 
almost incredible supplies with him. 

Finally, there is the rather alarming picture of a 
few desperate men in aeroplanes hovering over 
London, and our other great cities, and calmly blow- 
ing them to bits by dropping bombs filled with high 
explosives. 

t is a lurid picture, popular with the Press; but, 
again I ask, would we take this treatment lying 
down? 

Moreover, it is certain that, jf an enemy could 
play this game against us, we could equally play it 
— him. This brings us to the other side of the 
whole question. 

Scaremongers’ Favourite Tale. 

To some extent, and, unavoidably, the arguments 
against the possibility of aerial invasion have already 
been dealt with, and nced not be repeated. 

But the first fresh point on this side is the 
probability amounting to a certainty of some effec- 
tive means of defence against aerial attack being 
found, and that quickly. 

We are told that aeroplanes, with their pcwer of 
showering death from immense heights above, will 
make war impossible. But how often have we not 
heard this talo before, when any new engine of war 
has been discovered? 

When the torpedo was invented, we were told 
that it had made naval warfare impossible. We 
heard tho same again when the submarine came in. 
We heard it yet again and again in regard to land 
fighting when smokeless powder, lyddite shells, the 

axim gun, a dozen other modern engines of war 
were perfected. 

Yet battleships still win naval battles, and men 
still fight on land. 

The next point is, the great vulnerability of air- 
ships, whatever their type. 

he liability to be set on fire and instantly destroyed 
of the airship-with-balloon-attachment, is obvious. 
And it is certain that many years must elapse before 
genuine flying machines, capable of transporting an 
army, will be seen. 

The idea of a huge flect of great dirigible balloons 
bringing a hostile army to England is not impossible. 
Far from it. But such a fleet would be as easily 
pricked as a child’s balloon. 

The enemy might succeed in landing his men. 
but only as mangled corpses. 

f£ven granting, for the sake of argument, the 
possibility of a fleet of genuine flying machines, they 
would still be intensely vulnerable. If they are going 
to land their men, they must approach the earth 
sooner or later, and, unless our artillerists and rifle- 
men were asleep, they would only land in fragments. 
The extreme liability to sudden and complete destruc- 
tion of an airship of any type renders it, so it is 
contended, useless for the purpose of invasion—that 
is, so far as pat on an army is concerned. 

Then there is the bomb-dropping aeroplane. Some- 
thing of a bogey, but not altogether. Undoubtedly, 
desperate men could do great damage in this way. 
But it is a game that two can play at. 

It would be no particular advantage to a foe to 
shell London from the skies, if, at the same moment, 
his capital were being blown to smithercens. 

The natural advantages of our island state would 
not be materially affected by the perfection of the 
airship. . 

An invading aerial enemy would still have to effect 
a landing, and where that has to be done the advan- 
tage is always enormously with the defence. 

Airships or none, the sca would still be our bulwark. 

ConcLusiIon: — . 

The reader is invited to form his own. 


Ay, 
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(hy Scots 
worship Borns 


By an Ardent Disciple. 


Monpay, January 25th, is the 150th anniversary, or 
third jubilee, of the birth of Robert Burns, the 
pasrics bard of Scotland, and the event will be 

onoured with feast and song by Scotsmen all the 
world over. 

Scotland has produced many literary giants, among 
others, Allan Ramsay, Sir Walter Scott, and Thomas 
Carlyle, yet, strange to say, her highest meed of 
praise is reserved, not for these, but for a humble 
bard, a ploughman by trade, who has left no 
ambitious work behind him, only a number of songs 
and short poems, some of a fragmentary nature. 

And what makes this honour the more surprising 
still to the outsider is that the life of Robert Burns 
was sosordid and unhappy that even his most eloquent 
admirer might well be pardoned, should he fail to in- 
spire the slightest admiration for the poet in others. 

Yet Scotsmen, whether of patrician birth or 
plebeian born, unite each year to pay homage to this 
bard with an enthusiasm that even the mighty shades 
of Homer and Shakespeare would not despise. 

Why? 

Because Burng has touched the heart of the Scot, 
and expressed his feelings in a manner that no other 
man has ever done. 

For the Scot, in spite 
apparently, unsympathetic exterior, is a_ senti- 
mentalist. But so afraid is he of appearing foolish 
in the eyes of others, that he is continually on tenter- 
hooks lest he should give way to emotion, and in his 
own opinion affront himself and others. 

And so the Scot is profoundly grateful to the poet, 
who has said in beautiful verse the things he was 
thinking in his heart, and wanted to say, but didn’t 
like to say. 

Burns Taught Him Manliness. 

Take any form of sentiment you please, and you 
will find that Burns has expressed it for tha Scot. 

Take friendship. Brother Sandy, with his cold, dry 
exterior, doesn’t make friends readily; but once he 
unbosoms himself, there is no going back with him. 
And, if you wish to see how deeply his warm, never- 
forgetting, sociable nature can be stirred, just watch 
him when Burns’ “Auld Lang Syne” is being sung. 
That song alone, he boasts, would put him in Burns’ 
debt for ever. 

Again, the Scot worships Burns, because the poet 
has taught him to be manly, to take pride in himself, 
and to refuse to be despised by others. Circum- 
stances no longer cow the Scot. “A man’s a man for 
a’ that!” is hig triumphant creed, and he learned it 
from Burns. 

And the Scot worships Burns, for he has expressed 
for him the deep emotion of love. Poor, blate, bash- 
ful Sandy! One wonders how he got along before 
Burns came to his aid. So shy is he that he seems 
unable to muster up sufficient courage to approach the 
lady of his heart; and, were it not for his crooning 
some Burns’ lyric about his “ain kind dearie, O,’’ she 
might never know of the “stouns of anguish” with 
which his anxious heart is torn. Is it surprising that 
the Scot, when in love, thinks there never was a 
grander poet than Burns? 

He Keeps the Scot's Heart True. 

But to go a step further, the Scot worships Burns 
because he has taught him to reverence his home. 
In these artificial days, when one is tempted on all 
sides to despise the old home scenes as old-fashioned 
and hopelessly out of date, it is this eighteenth- 
century ne’er-do-well who keeps the Scot’s heart true. 
In lines that throb with humanity he holds up the 
old homely ideas of virtue for the approbation of the 
Scot, and whispers in his ear: 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur eprings, 
That makes her loved at home, rever’d abroad. 

The memory of the old home, as pictured by Burns, 
has been the salvation of many a Scot; and, while 
critics may hold up hands in holy horror at the bard, 
the Scot bows in reverence, and repeats the words of 
the old gossip: 

Leeze me on thee Robin! 

Still more, the Scot. worships Burns because he has 
expressed his patriotism, his most tremendous passion. 

If ever there was a man jealous of his country’s 
honour, surely it is Brother Sandy. At times he is 
apt to bore one with his extravagant praise of his 
home land; but, when you are tempted to scoff when 
he insists on spelling Scotch as Scottish, think what 
an assot his patriotism has been to the Empire. 

Time and again you will read of Scotsmen achiev- 
ing mighty deeds, not for personal applause, but for 
“Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake.’’ 

Who taught the Scot this high ideal of patriotism? 
It was Burns. Does ho not do well to honour the 
humble ploughman poet, and to hail him as Scotland’s 
National Bard? 


of his reserved, and, 


dy, J a 22nd, 4d.) explains conjuring for ladies, and is 
one ndet eet the ROYAL, and look through it yourself? 
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SPITEFUL. 
Sue saw her husband take 
a piece of paper .from 
his pocket, put it in an envelope, 
it in a far corner of his 
day she kept away from the desk drawer, 
fingers itched past bearing. 

‘After all,’? she murmured, as her hand slid into 
the drawer, “it is my duty to find out and help him 
with his troubles; I’m his wife.” 

She opened it and read: ‘ 

“Til bet you o new hat-that your 
not allow you to leave this alone.” 

Now she’s wondering how she can claim that hat 
without giving herself away ! 


~oCOoCce 


and furtively- place 


curiosity will 


Wife: “When we go anywhere now we have to 
walk. Before marriage you always called = cab.” 
Husband: “That’s why we have to walk now.” 


>C0Cc< 


“Tye most considerate wife I ever heard of,’”’ said 
the philosophery “was » woman who used to date all 
her letters a week or so ahead, to allow her husband 
time to post them.” 

Se a) 


LITTLE GEORGIE SCORED. 
Lrrriz Georgie is the apple of his father’s eye, and 


A little while 
g rough-looking individual came 
where Georgie w gr 
“If yer don’t tell me where your father keeps his 
money,’”’ growled this exemplary person, “Till k 
yer head off yer shoulders, an’ after that I'll eat 
er.” 
“Oh, please, don’t do that, air,” whimpered 
Georgie; “ you'll find all the money we've got in 
Id waistcoat in the kitehen.” 


muttered. “Never said » word about ’is ole man 
bein’ inside the weskit!” — 


> >0c< 
Me. D’Avsse (loftily): “No, Miss Budd, I 
don’t paint pictures to sell; I merely paint for 


anrmuse 
Miss Budd (enthusiastically): “Ob, Mr. 
D’Auber, I always did think your pictures were 
awfully am oi 
y amusing 6 
Crovcn: “The Rev. Mr. Smiley’s scheme to 
a. the cigars and let the men smoke 


Se a) | el 
QUITE A SPORTSMAN. 

“Bur,” said the girl’s father, “what qualifi- 
cations have you? What is there about you to 
make you consider yourself worthy of my 
daughter? Why do you think I ought to accept 

as 8 son-in-law P,” 

“Since you pin me down to it, T will tell you 
candidly,” the young man replied, “that I have 
never a very high opinion of m 
cations. I am here strictly because I hate to 


give . 

“Your daughter me before I had a 
chance to finish what I had started to say, which was 
not what she seemed to think it was going to be. If 
you do not think I am worthy of her, and if you are 
convinced that I am not the man you desire for a 
son-in-law, I will inform you now that I am one of the 
best losers you ever saw.” 


lOO 


ConstaBie: “Yes, your worship, the prisoner is a 
suspicious character.” 
Accused: “It’s him that’s suspeecious. Aw’m no’ 
suspeecious 0’ onybody.”” 
a] O] ed 


Mr. Porriepick (to wife of on <i “80 
pee you are coming to us on ursday. need 

rdly say how glad we shall be to see your husband 
also; if it is only to fetch you away.” 


>_—_0C~< 


MET HIM BEFORE. 

Ir was at a country football match. The referee 
had just sent Giles off the field for deliberately 
fouling. Instantly the other team sent off another 
man with him. 

“Why do that?” asked the referee. “You can 
have eleven men, though the other side will only 
play ten.” 

The opposing captain was firm as a rock. 

“Tf you think,” said, “that we’re going to let 
Giles get into that dressing-room alone, all among 
reo watches and money, you’re pretty badly mis- 

en. 


«sf 


The millionaire has money, 


and you have 4d. 


ler, trying to obtain orders 
The traveller obeyed, but to all 
a little louder.” 

“Speak a little louder?” 

office, ‘I couldn't éf I tried until 
Surely you aren't deaf,” inquired 
scene with undisguised 
qualifi-  ‘* Only d 
* But don’t all that ecreamin’ hurt your ear?” 
“ Not a bit, father ; there's acork in my end.” 


BREAK IT GENTLY. 

Tu _millionaire had heen very ill, but the doctor’s 
smile was cheerful and ancoteay se: ; 

“At last, my very dear sir,” said, grasping the 
patient’s nerveless and, “at last, I am happy to say, 
that you are completely out of danger.” 

“No risk of a relapse?” 

“None whatever.” ae 

“Break it gently to my poor nephew,” whispered 
the invalid faintly. 

re SOC 

He: “Give me a kiss.” 

She (decidedly): “I won’t.” 

He: “You shouldn’t say, ‘I won’t’ to me; you 
should say, ‘I prefer not.’” 

She: “But that wouldn’t be true.” 

SOC 


SORRY HE SPOKE. 

“Tms policeman seems to be very certain about 
everything connected with my case,” ssid. the 
defendant charged with being drunk and disorderly, 
“bat there is one weak point in his evidence, any- 
way. Why does he not call his fellow-officer to 
corroborate what he ssys?” . eer 

“The gentleman is a stranger in the district, your 
Honour,” remarked the witness. “There’s only one 
policeman stationed in the village, and that is my- 
se > 


“But,” exclaimed the prisoner with some indigna- 
tion, “I saw two policemen last night.” : 
“Exactly,’’ remarked the bench, “exactly. That is 
just the charge against you.” 
>S-00ce< 
TIME IS MONEY. 


\\ a 


a age — Exe 


« @ little louder,” said the euecessful coal merchant to an unwelcome 
fo ended go 
. bellowings the merchant still kept on: “Spek 


amazement, 
to his sort,” grinned his son. 


WHY TRADESMEN GRUMBLE. 

“ Everysopy tells me,” said the inquisitive neigh- 
bour, “that Mr. Bloomer is not a man of means; 
that he has, in fact,. nothing ond his salary. So 
I don’t understand why his wife should act as she 
does. Why, there’s hardly a day but carte frem 
furriers and other merchants step before her house.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ said the other woman, “Mrs. 
Bloomer is one of those women, that have things sent 
home on disapproval.” 


_~_0C 


_LAwYER: “Now, I want you to answer this ques- 
tion very carefully—Was your father (when your 
mother struck him with a rolling pin) under the 
influence of drink?” 

Juvenile Witness: “No, sir; he was under the 
kitchen table.” 

OC 


ENGAGED ON THE SPOT. 

Appticant: “I’m a very experienced barber, and 
I should like to get a berth in your shop if you 
have a vacancy.” 

Master Barber: “You? You’d never do at all with 
that bald head. A customer would laugh if you 
asked him to buy a bottle of our celebrated Magic 
Hair Restorer.” 

Applicant: “ Aye, but I’d be the man that used the 
hair restorer that Jinx sells in the shop round the 
corner.” 

Master Barber: “I never thought of that; you 


‘can start work at once.” 


yelled the enraged traveller as he rushed from the 
the merchant's father, who had watched this 
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HE KNEW. — 
For more than a week 
the dog, and so, when Me Mowe 
iving lessons on and 80, imspector 
pry down and chose that very eubject, there seemed 
every prospect of the class distinguishing iteelf. 
Things were progressing quite satisfactorily, and 
the teacher was congr ing himself on the trouble 
he had taken, when, alas! a question was asked 
which made him tremble for the reputation of his 
scholars. : 
“Why does a dog hang his tongue out of his 
mouth?” asked the inspector. . 
boy?” he said to & bright-looking lad 


“Yes, my 
who held up his hand, while the light of genius was 
in hig ®ye. ; 

“To las his tail!” shouted the bright boy. 


>—_OCc 
Mouster’s Wire: “ Wake up! There are burglars 
in the house, John.” 
Minister: “Well, what of it? Let thom find out 
their mistake themselves.” 


: >_SOoCc 
“You are going to say something soulful,” declared 
the dear gi @ “YT gee it in your lovely eyes.” 
“What 1 was going to say is this,” responded her 
sweetheart: “Won't you wear a.rubber band around 
your head at nights, so as to train your ears not to 
stick out !” : 
COC 
G HIM PARDON. 


An English nobleman, whose entertainments are 
noticeably dull, -is 


throng of guests gathered at his wife’s bidding with 
a speculative gaze, when a voluble young man stepped 


up to him. : ; 
“Pretty slow, isn’t it?” volunteered the lively 
young stranger. “I wonder if the parties given here 


‘are never any livelier than this.” 

“Never,” returned the unrecognised host prom tly. 

“Then I shall make my bow, and take myself off 
at once,” said the young man. 

“Lucky fellow,” said the noble lord, with a whimsical 
smile, “ I’m obliged to stay.” 

Something in his tone enlightened the young 
man, who turned crimson, and began tostammer 
apologies. But his host waived all such attempts, 
and held ont his hand to his unwise guest. 

“ You can go with a clear conscience,” said he 
pleasantly, “for you've given me the only amuse- 
ment I’ve had this evening.” 


>—_0C< 
SENTINEL (on guard): “Halt! Who comes 


ere 
The Colonel: “ Idiot!” 
Sentinel: “ Advance, idiot, and give the 


.< countersign.” 


>__OC 
“Now,” began the philosopher, “ take the life 
of your neighbour, for instance. He——” 


“T’d do it in a minute,” interru the 
kee man, “if the law would not interfere. 
"s learning to play the cornet.” 
>—_0Cc< 


WORTH IT. 
football 


eye. 

“Hi, hil” shouted the unfortunate recipient, with 
his hand over his eye. “Look what you’ve done! 
You’ve given me a black eye, you idiot!” 

“A black eye?” queried the home su 
dainfully. “What's a black eye to a gut ike 


“Tumes never happen just right,’’ said the moody 
man. “The*pianist in the flat above me has a sore 
throat, and the girl who is training to sing in grand 
opera has just sprained her wrist.” 

a | ed 

“T wisn I had vour voice!” 

“Yes, no doubt you do.’ 

“Yeo! If it belonged to me, I could stop it when 
I liked, you see!” 


r, dis- 
that?” 


=>SD0ce- 


THAT DOG’S SAGACITY. 
“Yes,” said the grizzled man, sentimentally, “that 
dog a es fs life.” — 
onderfully sagacious, dogs,” said his audience. 
“How did it happen?” | 
“Years ago I was wandering through the moun- 
tains——” : 

Ah, fell into a snowdrift, and he pulled you out.”’ 
“No; not precisely that. It was a hot day. 
came to an inn, and I felt that, if I didn’t get 
glass of beer, I should die. I hadn’t any money, 80 

I left the dog as a deposit.” 


the fishmonger has fish, the booKseller has the Febr ROYAL d 
Why ‘Sot trade with the bookseller? Say ae 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
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by skilful bur , who had 
haul in each case. it was the handiwork of one 
gang was evident from the fact that the owner of each of 
the ses received the following typewritten note on the 
morning after the burglary : 

“Dear Sir,—Awfully sorry to bother you last night; 
hope you won't let it you. In case neighbours 
worry, you can tell them that this is our last haul.—Yours 

totally, “Eric HaLiipay AND Co.” 

The conclusion of the letter was evidently intended as a 

im joke—Halliday and Co.’s “last” seeming to be like 
the Spaniard’s Manana. 

The newspapers made a great fuss, and demanded that 
the Halliday gang should be run to earth. But Scotland 
Yard was quite at fault, as any body of police would be 
where & crime was planned by clever men and engineered 
without a hitch. And undoubtedly Eric Halliday and Co. 
were skilful men, for never were there cleaner robberies 
with no clues to show, 


. @ 

Constable C; 11 was perturbed one morning by an 
official missive from headquarters informing him that 
Detectives Spencer and Cowan were on their way to that 
corner of Hertfordshire in connection with the Halliday 
gang. The two officials arrived during the morning, and 
conferred with the constable. 

Spencer was a short man, with keen, fo: features ; 
whilst Cowan was tall, with seemingly slow, indolent ways. 
The constable immediately made the mistake of judging 
Spencer to be the cleverer of the two. 


“Have you seen any: strangers about?” Spencer 
inquired. 
“No, sir. Leastways, a couple o’ tramps passed ‘by 


about breakfast time, but they went right through the 
village. There aren’t been no one lollin’ about.” 

“Do you know the servants up at Westholme Hall?” 
asked Spencer. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Been any changes lately?” inquired Cowan slowly, as 
though speaking ‘was a great effort. 

“s No, sir. They’ve ‘ad the same staff up there for 
years.” 


Spencer Jooked distinctly disappointed, but Cowan’s 
expression did not change. 

“ One of em might have been bribed,” Spencer suggested. 

The constable glanced up quickly. 

“°As the ‘Alliday gang bin up at the ‘All, sir?” he 


asked anxiously. 
Cowan stared at the policeman. 
“Can you keep a still tongue in your head?” he asked. 


“Yes, sir, about official matters.” 
“Well, then, don’t breathe a word to anyone who we 


are. We have reason to believe that the Halliday gang 
are going to visit Westholme Hall to-night, and we hope 
to nab them.” 

“Lummy, sir!” gasped Campbell. 


“You had better try to behave as though nothing had 
happened ; but slip on your private clothes and go up and 
see Sir John Heyw and tell him what we have told 
you. Bind him to secrecy, for the elightest thing will put 


the gang on their guard. We are going to have a look 
To now, but if you are up at t ‘all in an hour's 
time we will meet you there. e shall go as tourists, tell 
Sir John; it is a dow place, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good! You quite understand?” 


“ Absolutely, sir.” 

An hour later the policeman was communicating his 
news to Sir John Heywood. Presently there came a 
knock at the door, and the butler entered. 

“Please, sir, there’s two persons would like to see the 
Hall,” he said. 

“Send them to me, Thomas,” replied Sir John, keeping 
his voice calm by a strong effort. “These tourists are 
none too careful; I will give them a few words of advice.” 

A few moments afterwards the two detectives entered 
the room, and were introduced to Sir John by the 
constable. 

a wondered when my turn would come,” the knight 
said. 

“Let us hope it will be their turn, sir,” remarked 
Spencer. “They’re a smart crowd, and we've never got 
near them before; but this time”—he paused and rubbed 
his hands together—“ this time I hope we'll nail ‘em.” 

“What steps do you propose to take?” Sir John asked. 

“In the first place, no one but yourself must know 
what we have told you,’’ replied Spencer. ‘ Tell me, sir, 
have you any reason to suppose that either of your 
servants are not all they should be? Has any one of 
them, for instance, appeared to be in possession of more 
money than usual lately?” 

Sir John thumped his fist on the table. “ By jove,” he 
cried, “only yesterday my wife was saying that she 
wondered where Ellen—she is a chambermaid—got the 
mone 


to dress as she does!” 
as she any followers, sir?” 

“TI don’t know for certain. She goes out very often—I 
suppose to meet someone.” 

: A you arrange for her to take us round?” Cowan 
asked, 
“Certainly. Perhaps you will learn something.” 
“I think it is highly probable,” remarked Cowan lazily. 

We'd better go now, Sir John,” Spencer said. ‘“ We 

must meet you accidentally in the grounds as we come out. 
Campbell had better go back to the village, and we will 
see him this afternoon.” 

The two detectives in their guise as tourists set off to 
explore the Hall, the chambermaid Ellen acting as guide. 
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An hour later they were sauntering through the grounds, 
and “accidentally” met Sir John, 

“Well?” he asked eagerly. 

“We've learnt something,” replied Spencer diffidently. 
“The best thing, we think, will be for us to come up to 
the Hall as soon as it is dark. Get what menservants you 
can in the house, and we will post them. The gang will 
-hyine work during dinner or altar you are supposed to be 


in bed. 

The detectives visited Campbell and explained matters 
to him. As soon as night fell the three men went 
cautiously up to the house, and were admitted by a side 
door. The menservants were gathered together in the 
servants’ hall, but, acting on the detectives’ suggestion, 
Lady Heywood had given Ellen permission to spend the 
night with her parents in a neighbouring town. 

“And she seemed curiously anxious to go,” Sir John 
remarked. 

“She will be watched; we have seen to that,” said 
Cowan. “Now, then”—a plan of the Hall was on the 
table, and he pointed to it—“ we think it will be as well 
to post men as we suggest here.” 

ir John concurred, and the stable hands, gardeners, 
butler, and other servants were posted in various positions, 

“The extreme ends of the house seem to us the most 
likely epote for entrance,” Spencer remarked, “s0 we 
propose that your eon shall go with me to the east wing, 
whilst you watch with Cowan at the west wing. First of 
all, you had better dine as though everything was going 
on as usual. Come at once, though, if you hear anything 
out of the ordinary.” 

Sir John, his wife, and their son, a young man of some 
six-and-twenty years, retired to the dining-room. 

The meal passed by without anything untoward hap- 
pening. The small family party retired to the drawing- 
room afterwards, and at ten o'clock lights appeared in the 
bedrooms. They burned as usual, and went out, but Sir 
John and his son came downstairs afterwards and took 
up their positions in their appointed places. 

“Hush! Don't speak above a whisper,” said Cowan in 
low tones. He wae kneeling by the window in the 
darkened room peering out into the night. 

He and Sir John were alone in the room. In the next 
room crouched a stable hand, and s0 on all round the 
house. Eleven o'clock struck, then half-past, and then 
midnight chimed. 

“D’you think they’re coming?” Sir Jchn asked in a 
low whisper. 

“Our information came from a quarter that we can 
ae Ser muttered Cowan. 

‘alf an hour passed by, and Sir John was growing 
palpably tired. 
Got you!” 

The shout rang out from the other end of the house. 
Cowan pushed up the window at once, and he and Sir 
John stared eagerly across the grounds. 

Away to the right two running figures became visible. 
Suddenly the foremost turned in his tracks—a flash was 
seen, followed by a sharp report. The second man 
staggered, but immediately continued the chase. 

“Tt's Spencer!” gasped Cowan. “He’s been hit.” 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Sir John. 

“See if they’ve caught the others,” the detective cried. 
“Tl cut across and try to head that chap off.” 

As he spoke he opened the window and sprang out. 
Sir John ran from the room and bolted through the house, 
to find his son and a group of servants talking excitedly. 

“What has happened? Have you caught anyone?” Sir 
John cried. 

“Spencer saw a chap down in the bushes,” answered 
his son in excited tones. 


leaped out and jumped at him. ‘Got you!” he yelled.” 
Pie, I Heard him.” 


“Then the chap bolted, Spencer after him, and the 
burglar shot Spencer.” 
a We eaw it all,” cried Sir John. “What are you 
standing here like this for? Why don’t you do scme- 
ce 


thi 

“ook, sir, there’s blood on the path!” cried the head 
gardener in horrified tones. 

“He must have been hit badly,” said Sir John, 
examining the vivid traces. 

They followed the blood-marks to the hank cf the 
ornamental lake, and here they ceased suddenly. The 
game thought came to each man as they stared at the 
still, dark waters. ; 

“He was only a little chap,” muttered Sir John. 
Everyone knew that he spoke of Spencer. 

“ We should have heard a splash, sir.” 


“As soon as he spotted him he | 


day Gane 
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“Yes, yes,” said Sir John. “Three of you go round 
one side. Come along, Blake and Rogers; come the other 
er with me.”’. 

he banks of the lake were thoroughly investigated, but 
not a trace of the fugitive or pursuer wae to be found. 

Sir John shuddered. “What a beastly business!” he 
muttered. “Let us search the nds first, though.” 


The gr ) were extensive, but the party made a fairly 
careful investigation. found no more traces of 
Spencer or the man who shot him, however. 


The party returned to the Hall, but the watchers there 
had no news to give. It was now daylight, and Sir John, 
an anxious expression on his face, ordered another search. 
This yielded no result, however; but just as it was con- 
cluded a sleepy telegraph messenger came along the drive. 

He stared open-mouthed at the band of searchers, and 
then handed Sir John a telegram, which read as follows : 

“Followed up gang. Got away in a car. Come to 
119 Lennox Street, Bloomsbury. All captured. Have 
you seen Spencer? “ Cowayx.” 

The telegram had been dispatched from West Strand 


at 2.30 a.m. 
cried Sir John. Then he turned to his 
retainers, a triumphant smile on his face. 

“Men,” he said, “the famous Halliday gang is 
captured at last!” 

ut then he thought of Spencer, and a gloomy expression 
came over his face. 

“Make preparations to drag the lake,” he said. 

There was no train to London before 8.30. Sir Jchn 
was able, therefore, to wait and see the result of the 
dragging of the lake. He was immeasurably relieved 
when the search proved fruitless as far as the recovery of 
Spencer’s body was concerned. 

The undergrowth was searched thoroughly, but not a 
trace of Spencer was to be found. 

“It is most mysterious,” said Sir John. “ What 
on earth am I to tell Cowan?” 

He travelled to London by the 8.30 train, and shortly 
after ten o'clock he was knocking at the door of 
119 Lennox Street. It was opened by an elderly woman. 

“Ts Mr. Cowan here?” he demanded. 

“ Are you Sir John Heywood?” the woman asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I’ve got a letter for you.” 

She handed Sir John an efvelope, which he tore open, 
to find the following letter inside : 

“Dear Sir John,—Have gee unpleasant news about 
Spencer. I ehall arrive at the Hall about one o'clock. 
Can you be there to meet me? Very sorry to give you 
the double journey.—Faithfully yours, 


“Georce Cowan.” 

“T see,” said Sir John. 

He hastened back to Kings Cross, and reached West- 
holme Hall shortly after half-past twelve. The house was 
now in its us orderly state, though the constable, 
maybe, was there taking charge of matters. 

“Found anything?” Sir John asked. 

“No, sir.” 

A eudden thought struck fhe knight, and he demanded : 

“Has Ellen come back?” 

“ She 'as not, sir,” replied Campbell. 

One o'clock came, then two, and when the third hour 
struck Sir John began to grow uneasy. Just then Lady 
Heywood came into his study. 

“T can’t find my diamond necklace anywhere, John,” 
she said. “Did you put it in the safe?” 

Sir John started. “I don’t remember doing so,” he 
said, “but I'll look.” 

The safe was in the corner of the study, which was the 
room he and Cowan had waited in on the previous even- 
ing. He put the key in the lock, and then gave vent to a 
surprised ejaculation. 

“It’s unlocked !”’ he cried. 

A sudden chill fear came to him. He swung open the 
door, and several bare shelves were before him. 

“Then they’ve been, after all,” Sir John gasped. 

“TI can’t find any of my jewellery,” said Lady Heywood 
tearfully. 

. “I cannot understand it,”’ groaned Sir John. 

But the fact remained that jewellery and notes to the 
value of thirty-three thousand pounds were missing. 
Another fact became patent presently, and that was that 
Scotland Yard had no jane! ge of Cowan and Spencer. 

The following typewritten letter, which nearly threw 
Sir John into a fit, axpisined matters : 

“Dear Old Boy,—Thanks for your hospitality. It 
really worked very well, didn’t it? This is absolutely the 
last haul, though; we've made it too hot now. 

“Tt was very easily worked. We got a forged official 
letter sent to Campbell. The man in the undergrowth 
seen by Spencer was a dear friend of ours. The cartridgo 
he fired at Spencer was blank, and the ‘ blood’ was merely 
a chemical compound in a bottle, which was dextcrously 
spilt by Spencer as he ran. Spencer and our dear friend 
bolted away from the Jake, got in an electfic motor, and 
whizzed round to the other side of the grounds to wait 
for me. Whilst you were all looking for Spencer's corpse 
I was helping myself, and anentiatly I joined my com- 
trades laden with what was once yours, 

“Don’t take it to heart too much, dear boy.—Yours 


affectionately, “Eric Hatuipay AND Co.” 
Ellen was a_ perfectly innocent girl; the astute 
“detectives” had used her as a “red herring.” The 


woman at 119 Lennox Street stated that a man had given 
usr ie shillings to hand the note to Sir John when he 
called. 

The gifted gang has never been heard of since. 
Probably its members are living happy lives in fat, lazy 
idleness, feeding on the salt of the earth, 


If you forgot to post that letter, or to get your sister the chocolates 
and sce all the family scramble for it, 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE (continued). 
Marsden Boards the “ Universe.” 


As Marsden stepped aboard the Universe, Potomac’s 
face was all aglow with pleasure, and for the moment he 
thought that the American would rush at him with out- 
stretched arms. But Potomac stood aside for Cecilia. 

She came forward slowly, and it pained Marsden to see 
that her face was pale her eyes tired. 

Captain Macdonald and Hayden instinctively drew on 
one side. It did not seem to them that it was their affair. 

Marsden, however, was sufficiently alive to the necessary 
conventions of occasion to wave an introductory hand 
towards Hayden. ‘‘Mr. Hayden, who represents the 
President,” he said. 

Cecilia bowed to him and raised her eyebrows. 

“The President?” she said in a low voice to Marsden. 
“ What has happened now?” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Marsden, “and I will tell you.” 

Then he spoke to Hayden. ‘‘ Do we go back to New 
York in the cruiser or in the yacht?” he asked. 

“Just as Lady Cecilia wishes,” said Hayden. “It 
makes not the slightest difference to me.” ; 

“T think we had better choose the yacht,’’ said Marsden, 
and Cecilia agreed with him. a 

As the vessels swung westward Marsden took Cecilia on 


one side. “‘ First tell me about yourself,” he said. : 
Cecilia laughed a worn-out kind of laugh. ‘ There is 
not very m to tell,” she answered, “as I e: 0. 


know 
has happened since then. Here on board, it has simply 
been dune 


he only obeying his orders. As for Lady Jemima, 
well——”” she broke off and laughed her tired again 

Marsden la’ , too. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I can quite 
imagine what the old lady has been like.” 


hen did Fier gd suspect that Murphy had played us 
false,” asked ilia. i . 

In few words Marsden told her of his brief but 
ages Selorsiow with the Duke of Mold; of his journey to 


THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. 


By W. HOLT WHITE. 
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New York, and his meeting 
with the President. “ Up to 
the present, you ree,” he 
added, “I have worried very 
little about Mymms. Mymms 
is at least in safe keeping— 
that is to say, he can do 
England no _ injury. I 
rather disarmed the Presi- 
dent last night by founding 
my complaint on what 
can only be termed your 
illegal dotention in the 
“i Universe.” 
That was good of you,” said Cecilia in a low voice. 

we situation which Marsden had foreseen came about 

w. 

“No, no,” he said quickly, ‘ you must not misunder- 
stand me, My move in that Lection was made for purel 
diplomatic reasons. Of course,” he added lamely, “ 
was extremely anxious about you, but at the same time 
—as you have always done yourself—I set the business of 
our country first. You were merely the excuse which 
meant a means to an end.” 

Cecilia flushed. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ she said. 

“ Don’t misunderstand me,” Mareden pleaded. again, but 
this time in a different voice. ‘‘ The position is very difli- 
cult. I think, sometimes, it is really doubly hard'on me 
because I have to appear to you in the guise of a heartless 
person, pursuing relentleesly a path dictated merely by 
diplomacy. 

‘‘ Tassuro you,” he went on, ‘‘I lay awake and thought 
of this all last night. Still, you know, I have always held 
that it is impossible to introduce women into diplomacy. 
It is most unfortunate, but at the same time true, that t 
moment one introduces women into such matters some little 
affection of the heart is almost bound to arise.” 

Fora few moments Cecilia looked away and then turned 
on Marsden almost fiercely. ‘‘ Suppose we leave that out,” 
she said 3 “it doesn’t seem a necessary consideration to 
you ! ” - 

“TI quite agree,” said Marsden wretchedly. ‘Let us 


| continue just as we have been—the best of friends. Let us 


remember that in the safety of Mymms is wrapped up the 
safety of Great Britain, without exaggeration we might 
say the safety of the British Empire. We must, if 
possible, get 
our first and last consideration—our only aim.” 

“ Believe me,” said Cecilia, ‘I am entirely with you.”’ 
But her voice had a strangled sound. 

It was rather hard on Marsden to be compelled to face 
alone the wrath of Lady Jemima. owever, he 
fended off her fury as best he could and pitched a 
remarkable tale which finally pacified the screeching old 
lady. They lunched together more or Jess amicably. It 
was dusk when they came to New York and then, much 
to Hayden’s surprise, Marsden elected to remain there for 
the night. True, he chose to stop at an hotel a little off 


‘ymms away from New York. Let that be- 


the beaten track; but even 60, a host of reporters dis- 
covered his whereabouts. . . , 

But to all of them Marsden denied himself because it 
was impossible for him to tell the truth, and he was not 
in the mood for lying, even if lying could have served 
his purpose. Hayden pointed out to him that the less 
he said the more the reporters would manufacture an 
interview, But Marsden bad his own reasons, which he 
kept to himself, for wishing the newspapers of New York 
to be as inaccurate as they could. One exception, how- 
ever, he did make in his series of refusals to see any of 
the New York newspaper men. This was when a bell- 
py brought to him the name of Kennedy of the New York 
LARE, 

Kennedy came in rather like a fractious tornado and, 
without ceremony, hurled his hat and gloves on to the 
table. ‘I want a few words with you, Lord Marsden,’ 
he said, and his little, pig-like, steely-blue cyes glittered 
in his fat face. 

“‘T shall be charmed,” said Marsden. 
down?’”’ 

‘* No,” said Kennedy, “I won't.” A short, tubby man 
is seldom dignified when he stands up, and he is hope- 
lessly undignified when he sits down. And Kennedy knew 
this. * 

“First of all,” said Kennedy, ‘I want to know how 
you have dared to bring the Universe to New York against 
her owner's orders. 

“T will refer you to tho President,” said Marsden, 

“Ah!” Kennedy sucked in a deep breath and glanced 
sideways at Marsden with wicked suspicion. ‘‘ So it is to 
bo an alliance!’’ he exclaimed. “ ‘the United States and 
Great Britain are going into partnership with Mymms. 
Is that it?” 

‘‘All I can tell you,’’ said Marsden, ag politely as 
before, ‘‘is that Mr. Mymms is in the keeping of the 
President and I am satisfied that this should be 60. As 
for the relations existing between the United States and 
Great Britain, I must really refer you to Washington. I 
know nothing about them.’ 

Kennedy was beginning to grow uncomfortable. 

‘* Surely,” he cried, “you, as the representative of 
England, are not going to stand idly by and raise no 
prowne against the detention of one of your countrymen 

y the United States?” 

“All I can say,” said Marsden, ‘' is that I have complete 
confidence in a Government which had the wisdom to 
remove my fellow countryman, Mr. Mymms, from the 
guardianship of such a person as yourself. You must 
remember that Mymms was not stolen by the United 
States, but by you. And if you choose to look on 
Mymms as a picce of stolen pronerty, I will not disagree 
with you. am much obliged to the United States 
Government for removing Mr. Mymms from the possession 
of a thief. 

Kennedy had not looked for this. He had half-expected 
that Marsden would be so enraged by his interference 


(Continued on next page.) 
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FORTUNES FROM EARTHQUAKES. 

Tue earthquake in Southern Italy is pretty certain 
to have the effect of inducing, in due course, an 
extra influx of tourists and other visitors from out- 
side into the stricken area, and the money theso 
will leave behind them will help to recompense the 
natives for their wrecked homes. 

This is what occurred at Scio, in 1881, when tens 
of thousands of people, attracted by curiosity, 
flocked to see the ruins, and the local hotel pro- 

the guides, and others reaped small 
fortunes, 

The same thing happened, too, with regard to San 
Francisco. Even the newsboys, for some weeks after 
the disaster, were coining money at the rate of £5 
and £6 a day, so eager were the refugees at. Oakland 
for tidings of what was happening day by day in 
their ruined city; while, later on, when the first 
rush of rebuilding began, the wage for ordinary un- 
skilled labour was 4s. an hour. 

Then there was the earthquake which uncovered 
tho long-lost ruins of Catania. Scenes similar to 
those incidental to a modern gold rush followed, the 
peasants from all the surrounding villages flocking 
in to search for antiques. 

The first on the scene was an old woman of eighty. 
She found a bronze statue of Hermes, lying quite 
uncovered, and not at all damaged, and sold it within 
an hour for £700. One man gathered together in a 
few hours art treasures worth £2,600. Another 
realised £1,600 by a week’s groping amid dust and 
debris. Never was such excitement. Altogether, 
according to an official report issued nearly a year 
afterwards, treasure to the value of over £120,000 
was recovered and carried away, mostly by individual 
effort. 

—_—————<je—_____ 

“ AnD does your mamma always cal! you ‘ Angel?’” 
asked the lady, who was making the formal call. 

“Oh, no,” replied the sweet child; “only when 
we’ve got comp’ny. I wish we had comp’ny always, 
’Cause I like ‘Angel’ so much better than ‘Brat.’” 


—_—— sie 


Tue Actress: “Dear me! I have lost the hand- 
bag containing all my diamonds. | What shall I do?” 

"hae Manager: “Qh, don’t make a fuss about a 
littlo thing like that.”’ 

The Actress: “But the handbag also contained a 
sovereign.”? 

Her Manager: “Great Scott! I'll telephone for 
detective at once.” 


—— 
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that he would blunder out some statement which would 
commit him, woot calles, re ret pen on the 

rt of Lord Marsden irrita’ im beyond measure. | 
PS Nou had better take care, Lord Marsdea,” he cried. 
“You had better take care! Remember that all the facts 
of the case are in my possession, and that if I wish to 
publish them it would set the world b the ears. 

“The responsibility is yours,” said More he 
declined to say. : . 

“All right,” said Kennedy, “just you wait and see what 
I will do to you. I boat — story at the ends of 
the earth to-morrow—mark my words. 

“ Personally,” said Marsden: as blandly as before, “I 
have no objection to publicity. England has done no 
wrong. I can say no more than that.”’ . 

In the morning, Marsden sent a little anxiously for a 
copy of the Fiarr. To his surprise it cont&ined not a 
single word appertaining to Mymms. And this silence on 
the part of the FLARF was all the more noticeable because 
in every other New York journal there apieed the 
wildest fabrications as to the identity and doings of 
the Dreamer. 

Marsden pointed out this peculiar silence on the part of 
the Frare to Hayden, who smiled grimly. | 

“We shall know all about that,” he said, “when we 
get to Washington. Kennedy is a dangerous man, and 
when he does print anything he will print the truth, and 
the whole truth. Meantime, I would not mind betting my 
bottom dollar he is hanging on to the telephone and trying 
to get hold of the President. He is a determined man, is 
Kennedy, and it is certain he will make one last bid for a 
share in Mymms. I cannot, of course, guess what proposals 
he will e; but I expect he will try and make a bargain. 
Probably he will offer to withhold publication on some 

ints if the President will agree that the Fiare shall 

ome the official organ of the White House when it is 
necessary to publish the dreams of Mymms.”’ ; ; 

“ Do you taink,” asked Marsden, “ that the President is 
likely to fall in with such a suggestion as that.” — 

“* Now that is what I cannot. say,’’ answered Hayden. 
“There is no accounting for the President. He gets an 
idea into his head all of a sudden and then clings on to 
it like grim death. It might suit his p to do a 
deal with Kennedy, but I rather doubt it. Anyway, I 
think the odds are against it.” 

At Washington Hayden thoughtfully put Marsden and 
Cecilia into a carriage by themselves that they might drivo 
to the White House alone. He did not wish to intrude on 
any arrangements which they might have to make. Both 
Marsden and Cecilia were grateful to him. 

They had nearly reached the White House before 
Marsden spoke. 

“‘You are quite sure,” he asked gently, “that you 
have not repented of your decision to see this thing 
through to a finish?” 

“T am not a child,” said Cecilia. 

“ Then,”’ said Marsden, as he touched Cecilia’s hand for 
a moment, “it will be your duty to practically take 
possession of Mymms. Be s0 kind A him that he will do 
nothing without your consent, and your help. It is only 
in this way that we can keep him for nd.” 

“* Very well,’’ said Cecilia coldly, ‘‘ I will do it.” 


arsden. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
Seeking a Way Out. 


AttHouGcH the President, as a rule, possessed the 
manners of a galvanised bull, there were times when his 
gentleness was the gentleness of a sheep, and his tact the 
tact of a woman. 

It was so now. 

His rugged heart had been not a little touched by the 
pitiable anxiety of Mymms, as that 1 man worried 
through the hours which separated him from the return 
of Marsden and Cecilia. : 

Notified by telegrams as to the time at which 
Marsden and Cecilia would arrive, the President had, 
in his clumsy way, made quite nice arrangements for their 
reception. 

The cervants were told to take Cecilia and Marsden 
straight into Mymms. This they did, and, at the sight 
of his English friends, Mymms-rose from the chair in 
which he was cowering and rushed to meet them. 

Suddenly he stopped. The sense of caste closed down 
upon him in a fi and left him caer ere stuttering, 
and perplexed. He was not in the habit of shaking 
hands with earls and the sisters-in-law of Dukes; and 
even the present emergency did not strike him as a fitting 
time for presumptious familiarity. 

Cecilia guessed at once the cause of Mymms’ hesitancy, 
and drew near to him, holding out her hands. 

Mymme caught them and kissed them, and fell on his 
knees and cried—cried as though his heart would break— 
from relief and joy at the sight of her. 

She raised him up and led him to a sofa, and then 
bade him sit down. She sat opposite him and soothed 
him, talking to him in a Icw, soft voice; while Marsden 
stgod luoking out of the window. 

It was altogether a pathetic and heart-rending little 
scene. 

After a while Mymms 


nly dried his eyes on a 


highly-coloured pocket handkerchief and, choking back 
his emotion to the best of his ability, began to talk in 
& fairly rational way. 

“I thought you would never come,” he said. “I 


thought you would never come. And you can't $8 
what I have been through. It seems festa and Cisse 
since I was dragged from Tottenham and chucked from 
illar to post by Levi Lygons, and Hammers, and the 
aiser, and the rest of them. It was horrible in Germany 
—simply horrible—until you came on the Universe. 
“Then things seemed to brighten up a bit; but it was 
far mors awful than even being in Germany when they 
took me away from you on the Universe.” 
Mymms clung to Cecilia’s hand with the passionate 
vehemence of a child, and looked into Cecilia's face with | 
a dog-like adoration, 


Stories there are—love atories, adventure stories, detective stori 
are just stories, but the stories in the February ROYAL (ooady Janvars agen 
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‘I suppose,” he continued brokenly, ‘it seemed all 


the our because I had been with you on board the 
yacht. - 
“It was not my fault—it really was not my fat 


Mymms went on, “that they made me dream at. 

It was not my fault that Brooklyn Bridge 
broke down. I didn’t mean to kill anybody. I don't 
see how dreams can kill.” 


Mythms drew away from Cecilia and wiped the sweat 
from hig forehead. Then he giggled rather feebly. 

“TI feel better now—and safer,” he eaid. “I feel 
almost as though I were back in land, and, you 
know,” he added earnestly, ‘‘ I want to 


FLARE. 


English. 

Marsden came over from the window and sat down 
beside Mymms. He looked at the man thought- 
fully. Mymms eeemed a miserable little object on which 
to build the hopes of a country. Mymms was beginning 
to look very old and faded. . 

However, Marsden saw that he had practically recovered 
from his panic, and sought to brace him to further efforts 
by frightening him just a shade once more. . 

“Still,”’ he said, ‘we are not in England. I wish we 
were. And. to tell you the truth, Mymms, we are in a bit 
of a pickle, Lady Cecilia, and you, and I. Unfortunately, 
too, it is not only we three who are in a mess. England 
is in a very bad mess, indeed—and all because of you! 
We want you—we need you very sadly, and if possible 
we mean to get you. If we cannot 7 you back to 
England to dream for England, we shall have to make the 
best terms we can.” : . 

mms went pale to the lips again. 

es You don’t mean,” he almost scrzamed, “that there 
ig any chance of my having to stop here! You don’t 
think, do you, I shail be taken away from you again? ’’ 

“No, no,” e6aid en. “Have no fear on that 
score. If they won't let you go we propose to stay.” 

“Do you mean that?” Mymms looked eagerly, 
hungrily, from Marsden to Cecilia and back to Marsden, 
and then to Cecilia again. _ 

“Whatever happens,” said Cecilia, ‘‘I promise you, I 
ive you ay word, that Lord Marsden and I will stand 
yy you. We won't allow you to be taken from us.” 

“And there is no reason why you should be,” added 
Marsden. ‘‘ We can prevent Pi giving up your dreams 
to anyone else, you know. long as you are faithful 
to us and to England, you cannot damage our country. 
But you have got to be true, just as we are going to 
true.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Mymms. “I shouldn’t 
think of being anything else.”’ 

rr he caught Cecilia's hand. 

. ou won't go,” he pleaded. 
{1) ? »” 

‘IT won't,” said Cecilia. ‘I promise you I won't.” 

‘And she smiled very kindly. 

Now there came a loud rapping at the door, and 
Marsden mechanically said ‘ Come in.” 

The President, rosy from exercise, strode into the little 
Toom. 

He stood still, swinging his riding-whip in his big 
brown hand, and glancing benevolently about him through 
his terrifying eye-glasses. He bared is strong, white, 
determined teeth in a friendly smile. 

“Well,” he eaid, “now all you people are re-united, 
I suppose you feel better.” 

Mymms chuckled with the chuckle of an infant. “I’m 
not afraid of you any more,’’ he said in his foolish way. 

The President stretched out a hand and patted Mymms 
ia the head just as he might have patted a frightened 


ild. 

“ Quite right,” he said. ‘Quite right. Only you know 
there never was anything to be scared of. Now let's get 
some dinner.” 

Marsden and Cecilia were shown to their rooms, and 
Mymms, his heart ore with delight, scampered up- 
stairs to his own apartment. 

“‘This is a bit of orl right,” he said to himself, ag he 
gave a fascinating curl to his tow-coloured quiff. 

The party at dinner was a curious one. The President, 
cracking uproarious jokes, cut huge chunks of meat from 
the joint for the benefit of his numerous progeny. On 
his right hand sat Cecilia, and next to her was ms. 
Far away down the table, on the right of the President’s 
wife, sat Marsden, serene and smiling. 

That silent man, John P, Hayden, found himself 
between two of the President’s children, who plied him 
with questions on all things under the sun, while the 
President's tame secretary sat beside the baby of the 
family, nervous and alert. 

Then the President, having returned thanks for the 
boiled mutton and caper sauce and the enormous huckle- 
png 9 pie, pulled out a corn-cob pipe. He stuffed it to 
the brim with tobacco, and rummaged through his pockets 


fora 
“T feel pretty 


“You promise not to 


match. 

“So!” he said to Marsden. good. 
In fact I am in about the best of humours I could 
possibly be in. Suppose we get to business. We have 
got to settle this matter of Mymms, and settle it as soon 
@s we can.” 

Marsden bowed his assent, and Cecilia, disengaging 
herself from the sticky clasp of the junior members of 
the President’s family, laid a hand on Mymms’ shoulder, 

“TI think,” she said, “that you had better include me 
in the discussion.’’ 

The President stared at her with considerable surprise. 

“ But this, you know,” he said, “is an affair of 
diplomacy.”’ 

‘“*I know it‘only too well,” returned Cecilia. ‘I have 
been in this particular affair from the first, and with 
your permission I do not propose to leave it now. 

‘* Besides,’ she went on, “I think Mr. Mymms has 
need of me. You would rather I went with you, Mr 
Mymms, would you not?” she asked. , 

ymms in a fresh fright clutched at her arm. 

E ey ze, “A said eatin : La not leave me.” 

So the President, scratching his head in perplexit 
led the way to that bare and forbidding room whens 
he had first interviewed the Hope of England. 

He, himself, took the chair at the head of the plain 


stories of fighting, and many mors varieties, 
» 4d.) are good stories, 
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table in the centre of the room, and motioned the others 
to be seated. Mareden sat on his right hand and Cecilia 
on his left. Mymms huddled beside Cecilia. 

“Now what are you going to do, Lord Marsden! * 
asked the President, with a friendly smile. 

** Surely,”’ eaid Marsden, ‘‘I must leave that to you, 


Att als cre edocied ts Preidenk “Nothing of th 
° 


Prisoners!" shouted the 
kind!" 

“ Are we free to go?” asked Marsden, elowly. ‘Can 
Lady Cecilia, Mymms, and myself take our departure at 
once and return to England?” 

The President winced, and his face grew apoplectic. 


** Not exactly,” he said. ae 
said Marsden, “I think it is your 


** Very well, then,” 
mitts P. den led with eight, which he 
eo President juggled with a paper w » whic 

finally crashed on to the table. 

“Of course,” he began, “we are in a bit of a 

uandary. This is a free country '’—here Marsden smiled 
disouncertitigly-—" ated I can’t put a muzzle for ever on 
Mr. Kennedy and the Frare. He proposed to do a deal 
with me, but I turned him down. I expect by to-morrow 
we see some highly-coloured accounts of what hae 
h ned to-day, and then—and then——” 

“And then, I presume, ’ said Maraden, “all the fat 
will be in the fire.” . 

‘Quite so. And I think the best thing we can do 
is to put Mr. M to bed and ask him to dream 
for us what is going to happen. It is just as well to 


be prepared. 

«Task as well,” said Marsden drily; “but at the same 
time ea and I must come to some understanding before 
we pledge our respective countries in this matter. 

“ Suppose,’’ continued Marsden, ‘‘ I make representa- 
tions to London which result in a demand being formulated 
Sa the immediate return of Mymms to England—what 
t} ? ” 

“Then,” said the President, with a dangerous snap 
of his eyes, “I should not listen to it. No, don't make 
any mistake, Lord Marsden, Mr. Mymms is not going 
back. Whatever happens, the United States is going to 
keep its hold on Mymms, go it’s for you to say whether 
or not you will stand in with us.” 

“It seems to me,” eaid Marsden coldly, ‘that you are 
playing rather fast and louse with the rest of the world. 

f, by this unreasonable attachment of Mymms, you cause 
an open breach between our two countries, you may be 
sure that the rest of the civilised world is not going to 
stand by while we fight the matter out. It will be just 
as important for France, and for Germany, and for 
Russia, and even for Japan, to have possession of Mymms. 
And if er omg by herself cannot recover possession of 
M , then England will be compelled to make such 
an alliance as will ineure the defeat of America.’ 

‘* Not so fast! Not so fast!” cried the President. 
“ Surely this is a matter for compromise. If only the 
United States and Great Britain will hang togother we 
can afford to defy the rest of them.” 

Marsden shrugged his ers. 

“That remains to be proved,” he said. “You will 

m my eaying so, of course,’ he added, “ but the 

ew Diplomacy, of which you are the principal exponent 

in the United States, does not seem to appreciate the 

touchiness of various nations with which, if you have 
ur way, we shall certainly have to deal.” 

“Weil, anyhow,” said the President curtly, “what is 
the use of ing about this business when by the 
simple process of putting Mymms to sleep we can find 
out what is going to happen? 


by the arm. 
“Don't let them make me do that! Don't let them make 
me do that! Not to-night, anyway; it will kill me,” he 


quavered. — 

He put his poor thin little hand to his head and rocked 
himself in his chair. 

‘I almost feel as though my brain were going!’ he 


cried. “I wasn’t made to stand this sort of thing. I 
can’t stand it! I must have rest; if I don’t have rest, 
I shall go mad.” 


Then it was that Cecilia intervened. Her heart was 
enraged against the President, but she crushed back her 
anger and amiled at him pleasantly enough. 

“I think Mr. Mymms is right,’ she said, “and that 
we shall gain nothing by pressing him. Cannot you see,” 
she added, “ that he is utterly worn out? It is cruelty to 
keop him awake, but it would be infinitely more cruel 
to ask him to dream. Let him have at least one night's 
rest and peace.” 

“All right,”’ said the President gruffly. ‘So be it. 
G 0 d-n ght.” 

He rose and went out of the room abruptly. 

Marsden and Cecilia looked at cach othe half in 
despair and half in perplexity. 

th of them could see that Mymms was on the ver 
of collapse. The ils of his eyes were abnormal 
dilated, and his hands shook. He could ecarcely valk 
when Cecilia half-lifted him out of his chair. 

At the door of his room Mymms bade Cecilia good- 
ies clinging in a pathetic and ch'ldlike way to her 


‘You won't let them take me away from you will 
you?” he cried again in a piteous voice. 

And again Cecilia said : ‘‘ No, no, I won't; I promise.” 

In the morning Mr. Kennedy, of the Frarz, did his 
worst. He told the entire story of Mymms from the 
start to the finish. He hid nothing, suppressed nothing. 
Every detail of the story of Mymms went out to ap 
astonished world. 


(Another instalment next wee.) 
a 


“Have you noticed what a fresh complexion my 
daughter has?” 

“Very fresh, Fresh _ this 
suppose ?” 


dear. morning, I 


Most 
(N.B.—This is not a sto-y). 


Li 
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Are you a skin sufferer? Have youtried 
various so-called remedies and been to doc- 
tors, skin specialists, and hospitals without 

tting a bit better or even guining reliof ? 

ve Pin given up all hope of a cure? 
Our advice to you is, don’t despair, but 
listen to the good news we have for you. 
Whatever your skin trouble may be 
“ Antexema” will cure you. It does not 
matter what your skin complaint is, or how 
long you have suffered from it, “ An‘texema” 
is certain to cure you. If you have been 
smepponia over and over again this 
sounds too good te be true. All we say is, 
try “ Antexema ” for yourself and you will 
prove that it is the most wonderful skin 
cure in the world. 


Why go on Suffering ? 

There is no reason why you should. 
“ Antexema” is waiting to cure you, and 
what we particularly want you to notice is 
that “ Antexema” is a medical remedy, the 
disco of a well-known doctor, and it is 
prepared. in our own laboratory under 
thorough scientific supervision. 

Until you prove it you cannot believe the 
extraordinary and instantaneous relief that 
“ Antexema” gives you. The worst irrita- 
tion, most burning pain, and intolerablo 
discomfort disappears like magic as soon 
as “‘Antexema” isapplied. After you have 
applied “ Antexema” you will experience 
a delightful sense of coolness, comfort, 
and ease, and you have only to per- 
severe with “Antexema” to gain a 
complete and permanent cure. 

“ Antexema” will heal up little cuts, 
scratches, and roughness of the skin due to 
exposure to the weather and the everyday 
accidents of home and business life. It 
will remove pimples, and make your skin 


Mothers should know that “ Antexema” 
cures all ekin ailments of children. 


CURES EVERY 


LIFEBUOY 


Te 


Pass the good word along—Lifebuoy 


Soap saves life! Entrust your own 
life to its safe-keeping. Not only 
does it save life, but also it makes 
living healthy and pleasant—cleaning 
and disinfecting at the same time. 


CLEANS. DISINFECTS. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
The name LEVER on soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Exceflence. 
53. 
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“No More Eczema” 


EVERY SKIN ILLNESS INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
AND CURED BY USING “ ANTEXEMA” 


ecncenccccerncccccsesacecscccsocsossccccesccsccssesos: 
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clear, healthy, and spotless. The longer 
skin illness is neglected, the harder it is to 
getcured. To-day your skin is merely red, 
rough, or irritated. Use “ Antexema” and 
the trouble will disappear. Delay treat- 
ment and eczema, psoriasis, nettlerash, 
ringworm or some other skin trouble will 
have you in its grip, and you will be 
exasperated by the knowledge that you 
might have saved yourself all the trouble by 
taking our advice and using “ Antexema.” 

You cannot make a worse mistake than 
delaying the treatment of any skin trouble, 
however slight it may seom, for there is 
always a tremendous danger that it will 
become chronic. What is the first step? 
If you have any skin blemish of any kind, 
whether slight or serious, there is in 
“ Antexema” acertaincure. Furthermore, 
if the blood is impure “Anterema Granules” 
should be taken, and in all cases “ Antexema 
Soap” should be used for the toilet and bath. 

Accept Our Special Offer. 

“ Antexema” is supplied by all chemists 
at 1/14 and 2/9, or direct, post free, in plain 
wrapper, for 1/3 or 2/9. “ Antexema ” can be 
obtained of chemists and stores in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, S. Africa, India, and 
all British Dominions. The only way you 
can prove the wonder-working powers of 
“Antexema” is to try it yourself, and we 
make a special offer to enable you to do this. 
Fill in the coupon, or write us, mentioning 
Pearson's Weekly, and enclosing three penny 
stamps for a copy of our family handbook, 
“Skin Troubles,” and we will send you 
with the handbook a generous Free Trial of 
“ Antexema,” and of “ Antexema Granules” 
the famous blood purifier. Send to the 3 
Antexema Company, 83 Castle Road, Lon- —& iti “ts 
don, N.W., immediately you read this. eS 


“ Antexema” cures every kind of 
skin trouble affecting the ears. 


eencccccccccccccscccccccccccecccsoccoss 


py ea is in daily use by 
nurses. It is absolutely reliable. 
SHIN ILLNESS 


The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct ae ge 
People take headache powders for headaches, blood medicines for the 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Beecham’s Pills 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and so keep 
the whole system ina healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized world 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds. Itisahalf-centuryold fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


o_o nn  _—e eee 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


A packet of Edwards’ 
makes a thick, nour- 
ishing, satisfying Soup. 


E.D.S. 


One penny 


Simply add water to Edwards’ Desiccated Soup, boil for thirty minutes, and 
you have rich, thick, nourishing, satisfying soup—a soup delicious tm 
flavour—a soup in which you can taste the rich beef and the fresh garden i 
vegetables of which it is composed. My Dear Buy it! Mig 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW é 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Snow Balls. 

Yash a cupful of rice thoroughly, and 
place it in a double boiler with one pint of 
milk and a little cat. Boil slowly till tender 
and the milk is absorbed, then sweeten and 
flavour to taste, and pour into wet cups. When 
cold turn out cn a dcop dish and pour custard 
round. Garnich and serve. For the custard 
use a breakfast-cupful of milk, one eng. and 
one teaspoonful of flour. Stir over the fire till 
it thickens, and then sweeten and flavour to 
taste. 


Flat Plum Cakee 

‘Are excellent for family use, and should 
be eaten warm. Work two ounces each of lard 
and currants, and one ounce of sugar into two 
pounds of baker's dough. Knead all well 
together, and then form into a flat bun, and 
bake on a grensed plate. Score across the top 
in diamonds, and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour. Ten minutes before the cake is done, 
brush over with milk, and scatter brown sugar 
over. 


A Cup of Arrowroot 

Is delicions if well made, but very taste- 
less if not sufficiently boiled and flavoured. 
Take a nice clean saucepan, and rinse it well 
in cold water. Place half a pint of milk in it 
and let it boil up. Put a dessertspoonful 
of arrowroot in a basin, add to it by degrees u 
little cold milk, and stir into a smooth paste. 
When the milk quite boils, pour it on the arrow- 
root, and atir wel with a wooden spoon. Return 
to the saucepan and cook slowl for five 
minutes. Add a te mful of ogg 4 to 
flavour it, and afew drops of lemon. Serve 
in a gruel cup with sugar and a rusk. 


Apricot Marmalade 

From dried apricots is very good. Set the 
apricots in a stewpan, allowing one and a half 
ints of water to each penne of apricota. 
aver closely and stand at the side of the stove 
where they will cook very slowly for several 
hours. The thin rind of a lemon should be 
added to each three pounds of apricots. Rub 
the fruit through a colander to remove the 
stones and skins. Return the pulp to the 
saucepan, adding half a pound of sugar, and 
half an ounce of chopped almonds to each one 
und of pulp. Boil ‘or ten minutes, and pour 

into pots for use. (Reply to E. Q.) 


Orange Pudding 
Will I think suit your purpose. Take a 
teacupful of pastry flour, d a_ table- 
spoonful of caster sugar, an ounce and a half 
of butter, and a little baking powder. Work 
all together, and flavour with the grated rind 
of an orange. Beat one egg in a little milk 
and add to the dry ingredients. Pour into a 
shallow pie-dish, and bake in a steady 

oven for three-quarters ofan hour. Meanwhile 
prepare the orange filling—Take three tea- 
spoonfuls of cornflour, add a teacupfal of caster 
sugar, and work into a paste with a teacupfal of 
water. Add the strained juice of three 
oranges and the grated rind of one or two. 
Let all boil for five minutes, stirring all the 
time. When the pudding is baked, divide it 
into three layers; spread with the orange 
filling, put together, and serve. (Reply to 
Dainty Cook.) 


Food Affecte Weight.—A Soldier’s 
Pointed Testimony. 
A soldier at Accrington, Lancs., writes :— 

* After three asp service in India I was 
invalided home for two months, after which I 
was drafted to South Africa. 

“I weighed 12 stone when I left England, 
but I was soon taken ill again, this time with 

meumonia, and I fairly wasted away. On 
Trading in England again I weighed only 
8 stone, and could not put on more weight. 

“One day in the barrack-room I heard one 
of our men talking about Grape-Nuts, and I 
decided to try this food. I tried it and soon 
found Grape-Nuts was doing me more good 
than anything I hadevereaten. I gained flesh 
and strength very quickly, and am now a man 
of 13 stone again, and have never felt better in 
my life. This is just what Grape-Nuts has 
done for me.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 66 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 
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fault-finders and slaves to domestic duties. 
habit of worrying over everything, just because there is nobody to check 
them and pull them up before the habit becomes fixed. 


person, he will be a fool if he does not pay attention to her admonition. 
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THIS WILL DO FOR SCHOOL: 

At this season of the year the little ones always 

expect a new frock. Don’t disappoint them if you can 
hel it; if made of wear-resisting materials, the dress 
will be useful for school. : 
Considering how very smart is the little dress here 
shown (No. 354a) fora child of six to eight years of 
age, the wonder is that it can be made-up quite 
cheaply. Suppose that you give about fifteen pence 
the yard for your forty-four-inch material, only three 
yards are needed, and as the sash and short full bow 
at the base of the yoke could well be made from the 
material, instead of satin ribbon, the lace or braid 
trimming, with tucked silk for the yoke, could all be 
managed within a total of six shillings, and that not 
forgetting the necessary lining for the bodice and 
sleeves. The skirt has no foundation, and if you 
decide to provide one you should seam it up with the 
material iteelf and cut both from the same pattern. 

The bodice of this dress is cut, as are 60 many now, 
all in one, that shoulder seams may be avoided. What 
may be termed the coanleties of this dress should be 
faced with either silk or a piece of the material, as 
No. 3544. Paper Pattern, these stand out slightly from the top of the sleeve— 
Gid., post free, from the latter being inserted into the lining armhole. 
en Depuildioge If there be time to spare, fine braiding would make 

a very suitable trimming, even though it only a zig- 
zag line between two straight ones. 
COC 
FAULT.-FINDING IS A HABIT. 
Wrves should watch themselves and beware of growing into chronio 
So many women get into the 


Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 


Remember how cheery and charming you were before your husband 
married you; how you were pleased with his efforts to please you, and how 
you took an interest in his work; and try to take the same pains to make 
things agreeable for him now, even though you have been married for 
years. 


FACTS ABOUT SHOES. 

Tue danger of wearing thin shoes in wet and cold weather is obvious, 
and yet many women make no difference in the thickness of their shoes, 
whether it is cold or warm, wet or fine, and many dangerous illnesses are 
caused through this foolishness. 

Shoes that are too loose should also be avoided, often being the cause of 
painful blisters and corns. Many people, after bearing the torture of a 
pair of shoes that are too small, go to the other extreme, and wear those 
that are too large. When buying shoes, one must bear in mind that kid 
is very pliable and soon stretches, so that the shoes should not fit too 
comfortably at first, or else, after a week’s wear, they will be far too loose. 


ARE YOU A HUSBAND HELPER ? 

TE wise husband will tell everything to his wife, if she is a sensible 
woman. To such confidence most successful men owe their prosperity. 
To the hints and suggestions given by good wives often are due the triumphs 
which the public attribute solely to the man. A woman’s instincts are very 
alert, and she is swift to see breakers, rocks, or shoals. Many a man has 
lived to regret that he did not heed his wife’s warning. 
So, too, when a wife tells her husband to beware of such and such a 


Thus far we have spoken of the sensible wife, but there are other kinds 
to whom it would not be safe to entrust either great or little secrets. 

Every woman has it in her own choice whether she will be her husband's 
helper or his greatest hindrance. The pity of itis that so many women 
fail to realise this. 


THE FATAL FIRST YEAR. 

For every married couple the first a of wedded life practically settles 
the question, Is marrige a failure? The bride who canemerge triumphant 
from this ordeal will find it ag ear pig easy to hold her own thereafter; 
the young husband who, upon the first anniversary of his wedding, feels 
truly that “Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing” may safely 
congratulate himself upon having founda true helpmeet and companion for 
weal or woe. 

There must always be more or less readjustment of relations between 
bride and groom, and usually more or less disillusionment accompanies 
such readjustment. The mental relations between man and wife necesearily 
differ from those beween lovers, and cherished hopes are often withered 
before they had time for fulfilment. 

This is the problem which faces the young couple during their first year 
of married life; but by unselfishly and lovingly endeavouring to please each 
other, there is no reason why they should wreck their happiness on this rock. 
On the other hand they may find that the first year is not a fatal year for 
them, but a year of very good omen indeed. 


FA PEA LAAT AA AAALAAAASAASAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAA LAAT 
PARTICULARLY LADIES. 


Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a daily paper 
devoting a large portion of its space to matters of feminine 
interest always read the 


Daily Express 


then they know. 


Price Oae Halfpexny Daily of all Newsagents. eS 
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“ISOBEL.” 


HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


When Parsley is Scarce, 

Use as w garnish the tips from the celery 
or finely sliced leaves of Brussels sprouts. 
To Polish Kitchen Knives. 

Mix a little bicarbonate of soda with 
the brick dust and rub them thoroughly. 
Clean Frying Pans 

By scouring with salt the moment they 
are done with, then wipe with a clean cloth. 
Veal Suet 

Isconsiderably more delicate than beef suet. 
and may with advantage be used in its place. 
The Danger of Infection 

During an epidemic is very much lessened 
if people will take a warm bath daily, at night 
My possible, and take plenty of really nourishing 

‘00 
When Boiling Beef 

Add a little vinegar to the water if you 
wish it to be tender. To improve the flavour, 
add two bay leaves and a bouquet of 
sweet herbs. 
Haricot Beans. 

I think the reason your haricot beans split, 
is that you put salt into the water in which 
they are cooked. This should be added after- 
wards. (Reply fo AMATEUE.) 

An Excellent Grease Eradicatcr 

For family use is made thus: Boil one 
ounce of soap, cut small in one quart of soft 
water, add a teaspoonful of saltpetre, and an 
ounce and a half of ammonia. eep this fluid 
in a bottle corked tightly. 


Old Lace 

Requires so much care, that T really cannot 
advise your undertaking the cleaning of it 
poe . If you like tosend me your address, 

will give you the name of a very good 
Devonshire lace cleaner. (Reply to NELLIE.) 
Buckets 

However dirty may be cleaned with fine 
coal ash moistened with paraffin. Use a coarse 
cloth for the purpose, and rub evenly all over 
the bucket. ipe out carefully, and then 
rinse wel] with soapy water. Buckets however 
dirty, treated like this, will look as new. 
Nun’s Veiling 

Should not turn yellow if carefully washed. 
Many people make the mistake of using too 
strong a lather. Boil some soap, and add only 
sufficient to the washing water to make a light 
lather; when luke warm, put in the nun’s 
veiling. When clean, rinse twice, wring in 
towels, and iron with a moderately hot iron 
(Reply to AN OLD SUBSCRIBEE.) 

A Useful Embrocstion 

To be made at home is of groat service. 
Try this recipe: Shake together a raw egg, 
and a quarter of a pint of vinegar. Dissolve a 
piece of camphor the size of a hazel-nut in half 
a pint of vinegar, and add that to the other 
ingredients. Shake all well together. Tho 
embrocation should be like cream, and thickens 
with keeping. (Reply to CocKBTURN.) 

To Black a Kitchen Rar ge. 

First wash off all grease spots with soap- 
suds, and if there be any rough, rusty places or 
spots where somcthing has burnt on the stove 
rub well with a piece of sandpaper. Mix th» 
blacklead with vinegar, stale beer, or wuater, to 
the consistency of cream. Apply this to tho 
cool stove and when nearly dry polish with 3 
stiff brush. The stove should always be polished 
when cold, for when hot the blacking burns on 
and does not polish well. (Reply to SINGLE 
HAND.) 


Must You Reduce Your Fat ? 

If you have got to the point where the 
excess of fat must positively he diminished — 
don’t worry. No need to peer through the 
gymnasium door with a despairing glance cr 
sniff dubiously at the uninviting basin of gruel. 
You can keep on eating what you please if you 
will but ask your chemist for one half-ounce of 
Marmola, one ounce of finid extract of 
Glycyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure Glycerine 
BP., and Peppermint Water to make sx 
ounces in all ; then mix them together at home. 
or let your chemist mix them for you, and take 
two teaspoonfuls after meals and at bedtim? 
for a week or two. Get the Marmola in 4 


Soms of the world’s createst men read the ROYAL MAGAZINE, Why not imitate them? The 


February number is ready on January 22nd, price 4d. 
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Athin model % 


Ingers oll- A thin Model Watch, is made 
a dress watch Makers of the fama” 


5” Watch 


The Junior, thin model INGERSOLL, 
is equal in appearance to the most 
expessive watches for men, and like 
all INGERSOLL watches it bears 
in back of case the makers’ signed 
Guarantée—the Guarantee that means | 
something. ; 

If your Dealer does 
INGERSOLL “ Junior,” 


bat _ a Hig H 
sen “pai 
receipt of price, by i eae at 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, B.C, 


It is supplied in Gold Plate, Z 
Nickel, or Gunmetal Finishes, y 


La 


ER OIL. 
Real Devonshire Cream (clotted) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 3 Ib., 18. 4d.; 1 Ib., 2s. 4d.; 
21b., 4s. 4d.,free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses logan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich. 

field, etc., by 

Mre. CONYERS, 

BRIDEGTOWE 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


i pay DO YOUR CHILDREN 9 
BITE THEIR FINCER-NAILS = 


NAILITE 


STOPS 
NAIL - BITING. 


ONE BOTTLE CURES THE 
PERNICIOUS HABIT AND 
IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


NAILITE will be sent POST 
FREE on receipt of P.O., M.O., 
or cheque value 2/1}. 


Obtainable only from 
NAILITE COMPANY 


4 Featheret ildiags, 
“ole EC. 

Agents: SKUDDER & CO., 
Wholesale and Mannfacturing 
Chemists and Asbestos Manufac- 
turers, 107 Tooley a London, 


8.E., an 
A. H. JESSER, ri 0 
Chemist, Salisbury House, as 
: Wall, E.C. 


The Latest Addition to 


Pearson’s &* Series 
of Famous Novels. 


REZANOV 


By CERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Senator North,” cc. 
‘A remarkable novel 


lard . . . a novel of extra- 


ordinary power and beauty. ‘ Rezhnov’ 
ia wiiet aunbé, a great work of art,”— 
Morn:ng Post, 


DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE'S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


Send jor complete list of Pearson's 64. 
Novels containing over 100 titles. 


On Sale at all Railway Bookstalls 
and Booksellers, or post free for 
8d. from— 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 
17 Wenrletta Street, London, W.C, 


A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. 
A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. 
Bold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price {/-or post free in U.K.14 stamps. 
M/CKENZIE’S Cure Depet, READING. 


Hacking Cough 4 | 


The story told by parents who have cured their 
children with SCOTT’S Emulsion is always one of in- 
tense satisfaction. Mrs. Shepherd, Harby, near Lincoln, 
writes (March 1908): “ My son had a hacking cough % 
and was losing flesh rapidly. I gave him SCOTT’S TN 
Emulsion and he has now lost his cough and is nearly a which you pic 
stone heavier.” Recoveries like this are the best proof your cure! 
that there is something in SCOTT’S which makes it different 
from (and far superior to) anything else and every other emul- 


Frnd for tree e—en and mention this paper. A charming booklet for 
Four child comes With Ie” SCOTT & BOWNE, Lud, 10-L Stonecutter Street, London, EC. 
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-Are YOUR Pots and Pans taking 


after Meals ? 


MONKEY BRAND 


av3y 


ed 
2209 cosme weune 0008 


~eeHeee 009008 ooR00 


For Cooking Utensils, Knives and Forks, Crockery and Enamel. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 


MUsirc! 


A Liberal Offer made for a Limited Time Only. 


In order to further Isrise the series of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSI., we are prepared 

to forward aoy THE of the songs or pianoforte pieces mentioned below post free for 7d. 

Only cue set of three songs will he sent t> the same person. and each application must be 
accompanicd by this acnouacemeat cut out from the paper. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Af.ed Ma gis. | KI\G’S GUARD MARCH Robert EB’en. 


this uniqneacd erous offer is open fora limite! time only, and will larzoly by taken advantage of b 


re 
musical readers, ycu should eer dat once in order to avoid disap; cintment, Ail applications must bo made :o 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 17-13 Menrictta Street, London, W.C. 


vou WON'T COUGH: 


com sem WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


DO YOU COUGH ? | 


\ Changelets Qrery. — 


T. W. 8., who is a competitor in the Changelets 
Competition, asks if it is a condition that each 


Change: must be humorous.———_———There is no 
tule compelling competitors to be humorous. Such a 
thing, of course, would be grossly unfair, as every- 
body is not a humorist. °The prizes are awarded to 
the senders of Changelets which are considered to be 
the best. In arriving at their decision, the adjudi- 
cators take into consideration the originality of the 
idea embodied in the Changelet, and the method of 
expressing that idea. 


Why You Should Try. 


Wuire on the subject of Changelets, I would like 
to impress on my readers the really delightful occupa- 
tion which they form during the winter evenings. A 
good many of those who have not yet sta them 
have refrained from doing so because they do not, at 
a glance, understand exactly what is required of them. 
This objection is a natural one to some people. As I 
have before pointed out, the average person is very 
loth to take up a new game or pastime, of which he 
does not already know the rules. He has an inherent 
dislike for learning rules. I quite agree with him. 
But there are practically no rules to learn in 
Changelets; tho main idea is so simple that, after 
reading the conditions once, you have mastered every- 
thing there is to learn; after that, your own 
ingenuity will bring you one of the prizes. Now 
es on the first page, and see if what I have said is 
not true. 


From a Competitor. 


Tus is a good opportunity for me to print a letter 
which has just come to hand from a loser in one of 
the Changelets competitions. Not cnly is the writer 
® loser, but he is a sporting loser. The letter tells 
its own tale: 

On reading the result of No. 9 Changelet Competition I 
received eomething of a shock to think that my humble effort 
had been successful; but this very soon vanished on com- 
pleting the sentence. As you are aware, the winning line 
was, “I dreamt that I wrestled in marble halls with Hacken- 
schmidt, and nearly strangled my wife,” whilet my effort was, 
“TI dreamt that I wrestled in music halls with Hackenschmidt, 
end marvelled at my agility.” Singularly enough, both the 
ideas which made up the succeseful line were in several of my 
preparatory efforts, but with this difference, they were on 
— lines. It was the blending of the two ideas together 
which spelt success, and which placed it streete ahead of my 
finished attempt. 

I find Changelets an interesting hobby, and if not 
offen a profitable one to the majority, it cannot be said that 
it is too expensive for the average ler. I have tried my 
hand at Limericks, and if I were asked to vote between the 
two, I should plump for Ohangelete. I have every confidence 
ia the adjudications, and hope they will continue for some 
time to come. 

After that, won’t you try your hand at Changelets? 


Close of the Beauty Contest. 

Tuere will be a flutter in the hearts of many of 
my fair readers when this number gets into their 
hands. For they will learn that the absorbing question, 
Who is to be the Queen of Beauty? which has been 
exercising their minds for several months, will shortly 
be decided. In a land famous for its lovely women, it 
is no easy matter to sclect one particular lady as the 
most beautiful woman in Great Britain. And yet 
this is just the task which I have invited P.W. readers 
to perform. And the handsome sum of £250—to say 
nothing of ten other prizes of £10 each—awaits their 
judgment. It will be generally conceded that the 
method I have adopted to arrive at this interestin 
fact could not be fairer. The unanimous voice o 
thousands is surely more reliable than leaving the 
decision to one man, or even a committee of several. 
In any case, the result of this highly interesting con- 
test will be awaited with considerable interest’ and 
curiosity. 


What is a “ Scran-bag "? 


Ir will be remembered that we offered a pen-knife 
to the sender of tho first correct explanation of the 
above received by us. The term “scran-bag” is a 
naval one, and is used to denote a ship’s “lost 
property office.’’ Orderliness is essential in the ser- 
vice; there is a place for everything, and everythin 
must be in its place; but occasionally articles o 
clothing and other oddments are left lying about by 
the men. When these are found by the ship’s police, 
whose duty it is to see to these things, the offending 
articles are seized, and held in Chancery till the follow- 
ing Thursday. Then the word goes round that the 
“scran-bag” is open. Immediately afterwards the 
owners of the articles crowd round eager to identify 
their property. The owner of each article claimed 
mus* pay a toll of onc inch of soap or a penny. The 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offering a prize of £200 for the best eerial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Stories must be from €0,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this country, and the 
period should be that of the prevent day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
right to purchase oor of tne other stories at our usual rates 
of remuneration, and a!] stories must be submitted under this 
condition. . 

Manuscripte, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be markad ‘* £200 Story ’’ on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, March 16th, 1909. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but whcre stamped addressed envelo are 
peas | every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


soap and coppers are placed at the disposal of the 
commander for cleaning paint-work, and providing 
cleaning materials. Articles unclaimed after three 
weeks are torn up and used either as cleaning rags 
or paint-work cloths. Inasmuch as several soldiers 
wrote to us saying, that a “scran-bag” is a haversack 
or food-bag, it would seem that the word is not 
unknown in the Army. 


His Sister or the Other Girl ? 


Mipeep and her brother made a bargain with one 
another, and the brother has not kept his part of it. 
The bargain was to this effect: Mrupgep and her 
brother were the best of chums when they were 
children, and, when they were left alone in the 
world, they both made up their minds that they 
would never marry, but would stick to each other, 
and go on being companions for ever and ever. 
They exchanged a promise to this effect, and, because 
she had promised, MiupneEp refused to listen to two 
would-be suitors, who were very nice young men. 
For a long time she and her brother went every- 
where together, and were very happy. But now, 
alas! the brother has met a young lady, to whom he 
has become engaged, and, forgetful of his bargain, 
he now takes this young lady everywhere, and 
Mitpkrep is left lonely, and is very unhappy. When 
remonstrated with, the brother declares that the 
young lady he is going to make his wife has the 
first claims on his attention. I think it 
is very rough on you, Mrprep, and not quite fair 
on your brother’s part. Considering what you have 
done for him, he ought still, in my opinion, to give 
you a share of his attentions, and do all he can to 
make your life bright. There ought to be many 
occasions when he could take you along with him as 
well as the other girl. I thik, if I were you, if 
one of those nice young men were to pope again, 
I would ask myself seriously if it would not = ry 
good thing to listen to him. 


Should He Tattoo for Love? 


“T au as much in love as anybody can be,” avows 
Devorep. “But my young lady says I ought to give 
ber a proof of undying, unalterable attachment by 
having tattooed on my wrist something like this: ‘I 
love Henrietta Thomson alone on earth, and will 
never think of another.’ Her name is not Henrietta 
Thomson, but I give that as an example. She wants 
the tattooing to be done like a bracelet round my 
wrist, so that every other girl I meet would see it. 
I am unwilling to consent, and she threatens to break 
our engagement off if I refuse.’’ I do not 
believe in tattooing the human form under any cir- 
cumstances, Devotep. I strongly advise you not to 
consent. It is too full of potential peril. Of course, 
you are devoted to Henrietta now, and, as I am sure 
she is a nice girl, I hope you always will be. But 
you never can tell. It would be awkward if destiny 
had ordained that you should lose Henrietta, and 
marry somebody elsc, named, say, Maude, in the 
end. Maude might ask embarrassing questions about 
the bracelet. But refuse nicely and gently, so that 
you will not inflict too sharp a pang on Henrietta’s 
tender heart. 


No Cultivated Domestics Need Apply. 


JANE confides in your editor thus: “I am only a 
general servant; but I have been spending my spare 
time in studying, and I have already a fair know- 
ledge of French, and know something of chemistry 
and science. I am not a bit ashamed of my present 
position, and shall not grumble if I am never any- 
thing but a servant. I am teaching myself, because 
I wish to know as much as I can about the wonderful 
world we live in. I do not neglect my duties at all; 
but my mistress is very cross with me. She is the 
wife of a self-made man, and she has had no educa- 
tion. She tells me that a servant has no right to 
be superior to her mistress, and says that, if I do not 
throw away all my ‘impertinent books,’ she will send 
me away. I know quite a number of mistresses who 
are jealous of their servants, and can’t bear them 
to be better-looking than themselves, or wear better 
clothes, or have things they can’t enjoy. There is 
a deaf old lady in our street, who thinks it quite 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
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wicked that her cook should wish to go to the con- 
certs she cannot hear herself—the cook being passion- 
ately devoted to music.” Beirig a mere 
man, Jang, I cannot venture to deal with some 
points raised in your letter. Perhaps, if I were a 
mistress, I might object to my maid going gloriously 
to church in a more stylish hat than I deemed it 
fitting to wear; but I am absolutely sure that there 
are many concerts I would far rather allow my cook 
to attend than go to myself. It strikes me as un- 
reasonable that your mistress should object to your 
improving yourself, especially as your motive 1s such 
a laudable one, and you do not neglect your domestio 
duties. As you are a useful servant, she might be 


willing to agree to some compromise with you rather 
than ) aes you. 


If not, look out for a new place. 
The New Moon. 


“T wave been told by people who are superstitious,” 
says N. 8., “that it is unlucky to see the new moon 
through glass. I did this at the end of December, 
but I have since heard that it does not matter un- 
less it is the first moon of the year. Now, what I 
want to know is this: Is the one I saw the first 
moon of 1909? My husband says it is, but I say 
that the one commencing on January 22nd is really 
the first moon of the year. I should like to have 
this dispute settled.” It is a dangerous 
matter to interfere between husband and wife, N. 8., 
but, in order not to disappoint my readers, I am 

repared to brave anything. The first new moon of 
i is the one that obligingly arrives at 12.30 on 
January 22nd, but the first moon of the year is the 
one that arose in December, and has been so kindly 
illuminating us ever since. It is the former, how- 
ever, which, according to the superstitious, will 
exercise an evil influence on anyone who is careless 
to make its acquaintance through a window 
Up to date, you are, therefore, as safe as 


enough 
pane. 
houses. 


Footballers All. 


J. H., who hails from the coaly Tyne, has been kind 
enough to send me a portrait group of a Blaydon 
Rugby football team, in which every one of the fifteen 
heroes is named March. They are all related, too, 
and include seven brothers. This is some- 
thing like a family sticking together, and I wish the 
team of all the Marches every success during this 
season and for many seasons to come.” I should like 
to know if they hold an undisputed record. Some 
seasons ago the Brentford Southern League team was 
known as the “busy Bees,” because the names of 
about eight or nine of the eleven players began with 
B. Cannot the great Smith family put a conquering 
team in the field? 


The Husband's Friends and the Wife's. 


“Tau girl I married was, and is, the best in the 
world,” is Reccre’s handsome statement. Unhappily, 
however, there is a cloud on his bliss. While he and 
his wife agree on most points, he has interests which 
do not appeal to her, and she has interests which 
fail to appeal to him. The result is that Recorz has 
some friends who are really very nice fellows, but 
not congenial to his wife. He spends an hour or so 
with them occasionally, and his wife objects. “She 
says that I have no right to have any friends she 
cannot share.”———————I_ do not think your wife 
is quite fair, Recore, in asking you to give up all 
acquaintances who cannot be acquaintances of hers. 
In my opinion, it is a good thing for a husband and 
wife to each have friends—some friends, at least—of 
their own on the same principle that, as everybody 
cannot be expected to take an interest in the eame 
books, so everybody cannot be expected to like the 
same people. Your wife would not ask you to be 
fond of the conversation of all her lady friends, yet 
she would not be pleased if you suggested that sho 
ought to drop them, because they don’t interest you. 
When a husband and wife have different friends, 
they ar@ less liable to fall into a monotonous groove, 
and things are more interesting all round. 
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Master Criminal. 
The Life Story of CHARLES PEACE. 


By W. M. BOWLES. This splendid story contains 
eight illustrations. 
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End of the Great Beauty Contest. 


CLOSING DATE, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1909. 


Tue great beauty contest, which is, perhaps, the 
most novel and interesting one ever instituted, is now 
drawing to a close, and the absorbing question as to 
who is the most beautiful woman in the British Isles 
will shortly be decided. : 

In four weeks soine fortunate lady wil®not only 
be made the richer by winning the valuable prize of 
£250, but, in addition, will occupy the proud position 
of being voted by the unerring judgment of the 
readers of Pearson’s Weekly the Queen of British 
Beauty. 

And this is not all, for a prize of £10 will be 
awarded to each lady who is first in the ten divisions 
of the country. : 

Ever since the contest started, it has caught on 
in a surprising manner, and has aroused the keenest 
interest far and wide. Judging by the large numbers 
of votes sent up from every corner of the United 
Kingdom, Britain has upheld her best traditions as 
being the home of the most beautiful women of the 
world. 

But the crisis in the contest is at hand, and now 
that the time left to you and your supporters to 
send up votes is so short, the fight is bound to grow 
fast and furious. Those at the top of the list must 
look to it that they do not fall back from the high 
places their charms have won for them, for a large 
number of candidates are keenly contesting the coveted 
positions, and are treading closely upon their heels. 

But even if you do not. succeed in carrying off the 
first prize, there are ten others of £10 each. Even 
if you are not successful in being voted Queen of 
Keauty of the British Isles, you may, at any 1ate, be 
voted the most beautiful woman in your division. 


BENEFITS OF ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Every coupon sent up counts as one vote, but, if 
you, or a friend of yours, will send any of the follow- 
ing subscriptions, in adcancee, the annexed number of 
votes will be credited to your account: 

1s. 1d., Three Months’ Subscription, 50 extra votes. 

2s, 2d., Six Months’ Subscription, 100 extra votes. 

4s. 6d., Twelve Months’ Subscription, 300 extra votes. 
(Including Two Double Numbers.) 

These extra votes will only be given to those com- 
petitors on whose behalf the above subscriptions are 
sent with the name and address of a newsagent. Or 
you can pay the amount to your newsagent yourseli, 
and send us the receipt. Only receipts on printed 
bill-heads will be recognixed. To the lady who, at the 
close of the contest, has the largest number of votes 
standing to her credit will be awarded the first prize 
of £250. And to the lady who has been credited: with 
the largest number of votes in each division will be 
awarded a prize of £10. In the division of the 
winner of the first prize the £10 will go to the second 
lady on the list. 


Names of the Leading Candidates in the 
Ten Divisions. 


Name of Candidate. Town, 


Division. 
1 Mra. A. Stewart - 
2 Mise May HvcHeEs - 
3 Miss Ovive Purcere 
4 Miss Mapoe Syxrs 5 
» Miss Marnie Lronuarnp - ‘ 2 
6 Miss Fuossith ANNETTA Feeny  - 
7 Miss Lintax GOULDEN - 


Bronghty Fer-y, N.B. 
: - Duo'in. 

Neweasile. 

Nibston, Yorls. 
Urmston, Manchester. 
Leicester. 

Coventry, 


§ Miss Syren. May Bricut- : - Helston, 
9 Mrs. Harrer - : : . - Muthon, 
10 Miss Ger.1e Murray - . + London, 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 20. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


Address.....04.. 


Division......c00.60.6 


February 16th. 


ee re eee 


You will find a coupon every week in ** Pearson's Weekly.” 
be sent to Meee Dena! asoan’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St. Strand, London,W.C. 
This coupon No. 20 must be at “ Pearson’s Weekly ” Offices not later tan 


The full Conditions 
in this 

BEAUTY CONTEST 

appeared in “ Pear- 


son’s Weekly,” dated 
26th, and 


again 


November 
will 
before the 


the contest. 


All ecurons must appear 


close of 


Please Write Clearly and in Ink, 


i Time 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909. JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. MARCH. | APRIL. ; _MAY. for thie Week. 
—— re een oe 28 31421 28! gif13 2s % 2 9 1623 golJan. 22 4. 5.28 
Good Friday - 3 April 9th. | ren A 4 at 4 ; ee " Da kigaeco|M  fiztaco M 5100724 31[ n 23 Se 
» Paster Mogday . April 12th. T §1219206 | T 2 9 1023 T 2 9 16 23 30 | 6134027 T > 4 tn 18 23 1» 24 8. 
Whitsun Monday . May 3ist. |W 613 2027 | \Wo310.1724 0 (W3 1017 2438 |W 7 tg at 28 Ws 12 19 26 +9 25 
Bank Holiday - Awgwst Zod. 4T gigs s8 | 4th 2g Ta as eee ogteaa oe 
: M4 : 20 fF § 1s 102 cf i ” 
rou aaergalend bie: (s Hee ay |S 613 2027 |S 310172 Si 813 29 39 038 
- December | 


et 


a 


(Continued from Page One.) 


CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Baker, W. H., 85 Church Rd., Horfield, Bristo’. 
Barrett, R., Deerpark, Ballinasloe. 

ewes, C. T. A., Gnaton, Yealmpton, Devonshire. 
Bone, C., 16 Regent Sq., Lenzie. 

Rostock, S. E., 12 Fairfield Rd., Edmonton. 
Burns, F.. 57 Dagmar Street, Belfast. 

Buroside, K. B., 8 Wimborne Gdns., Ealing. 


Carleton, Mrs., 17 Lawrence St., Belfast. 

Cetti, H., 60 Himley Rd., Dudley, Wore. 

Cochran, J., 22 Winton St., Ardrossan. 

Crofton, Mrs. C., 180 Hyde Park Rd., Portsmouth. 
Crowdy, H.S., Bale, Meiton Constable, Norfoch. 
Flamank, A., 75 Hazelbourne Rd, Balham. 

Forder, 8. P.. Wickham, Taibot Ra, Carshaiten. 
Forrest, D., 5 Callerton PL, Neweastle-on-Ty ue, 

Forster, J. B., 3 Gretna Terr., Felling on-Ty ne 
Gale-Reed, Mrs. W., 102 Salisbury-rd.. W. Eaviny. 
Green, G. F., The Hermitage, Woodside Ru, Torti cge. 
Harrison, A. A.. 38 Nunthorpe Rd., York. 

Hastie, A., 17 Kelvinside Ave., Glasgow. * 

Hislop, J., 449 Great Eastern Rd, Parkhead, Ghisjaw 
dames, A.. 61 Third Ave., Queen's Pk. Estate, Harow Th 
Law, G. C., Oakfield, St. Augustine's St, Taunton. 


McCullagh, Dr. A. R., West Hartlepool. 

McHugh, Mw. M.. Ballymahon St, Longford, Trelicd 
Mason, F., 18 Elford Terrace, Leeds 

Mayers, J. M., Richmond Ral., Pontaewydd, Meu 
Morgan, J., The Studio, Carmarthen. 


Neesham, E. W., 100 Orchard Rd., Erdington, Bicswin. 


Pearson, J.. West End, Stanhope, Durham. 

Pomfret, W., Augusta Villa, Oxford Rd., Windsor. 
Prown, Mrs. G., Fore St., Ugborough, 8. Devon ~ 
Pryhe, Set. W., West Riding Regt., Tidworth, Hen‘s, 


Ransom, Mrs 4., Rostrevor, Farnham, Surrey. 
Reader, Dr.. Westgate End House. Wakefield. 
Richardson, Miss If. 36 Sherburn St... Tull 

Rippon, £. J., 62 Duke St., Chelmsford. 

Royffe, Mins 2. 8., 212 Grove Ru., Victoria Pk. 
Sawtell, C., 26 Currington Rd , Endcliffe, Sheffield. 
Shearer, C. J.. 21 Montgomerie St., Ardrossan. 
Smith, G7 Cambridge Gardens. Seven Kings, Vesex 
Stevens, W., Canteen, Beresford Bks., Curragh, lic 
Tarrank, Mrs. M., 4 Leighton Ave., Shirley, Shan pion. 
Thomson. J., jun., Cove, Aberdeen, 

Tracey, Miss d., Montague, Havelock Rd., Shireash icy. 
Turner, Miss C., 21 Penge Lane, Penge. 

Walker, F.. Myton Lodge, Warwick. 

Wheeler, Miss Mo. Aysgarth, Winton, Bournemouth, 
Wilton, T. B.. 15, The Terrace, Penzance. 

Withers, Mrs. B. E., 6 Gladstone St., Keighley, Yorke. 


(— This Insurance Scheme covers any 


erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay cry atimter of claims in respect of 
each acciacnt—not the first claim only. 


£100” RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 

501 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £7,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good fer any number of claims 
of £21,000 cach not tor one only. £1,000 — specially 
tuarantced by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Sv to 44 Moorgate Street, London. EC, to whom 
notices of claim, under the following conditious, must be sent 
Within seven days to the above address. 

legal 

repreeentative of amy person hined bsoan aect 
deat in Great Bestar er Treland te ct sepa 
Au asa 

passenger ‘inc! wo postollhee st 

wind who, at the tine ct such aces 

with his, or her, teual 

space provided: at thy 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the sa 

representative of suelo person 
* 
petice Of the accident be given valbin 
mothe ceverf ootoa 


‘oon the 
. oor her, 


CLA 

ihe paid to the legal 
wd deatin result frome 
Wouths theeeabter, and that 
three days of its occurrence 
person, nob being a railway 


will be pacd by the above Corporation ta the 
£1,000 
unin whoeh the @ 
the Tusurance Coupon on 
place of abude, so long 
such aecendent: within three cade ' 


* Servant cat duty, nor a sasenie, ner engaged it an 
G' i (ox) Vlesad get, tavong the carrent: number a earson'e 

Werdig on him. oor her, at the time of being 
fied by a? railway aeenlent in the United Kingdom 
althoush wot ha aa acedent to any trait in whieh he. 
rosee, man be becriling es a passciger, the legal repre: 


Pa 
seolaite ob the drecused will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS. whether the conpon be signed or not, provided notfeo 
ideseryoause he given to Tim Ockas Accipent asp Guanasirk Cor: 
roussios, Liittiin 36 to 44 Moorgate Street. London, ELC. within 
seven days trom the oeeurrence ef the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative of 
aay esclist Who meets bes death by accident while actual! 
mecxele, provided that deceased at whe time of sneh aecid 
in his, or her. possession the Tnsurance Coupon an this 4 
the paper in which it is, with his. or her, usual signature 
in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that 
oveurred within twenty-four hours thereafter. aud: (het a 
xiven of such accident to the sack Corpor.tion ato ote 
within three days of its oceurresce Whispers 
his, or her, place of abode, so ta the vetpon is sone 

The above. conditions are the e of the vorimat 

This insurance holds quad for the current week « 
entities the holder to the beneit ef and iss hie 
dilions of, the **Ocean Accident and Guarantee Com 
Zimited, Act,"" 1590) Risks Nee 2 ara 3 

he Purchase of this Publeation adaitted fo he the pour t 
of a Premiuin wider Sect 33 eb the Yet ON Print of the ver oo 
be scen at the oftwe of this deurnal, or of the suid Cope cd 
No persod can recover on more thoi one Coupon Pasar: i 
of {his baper 1 reset af phe sine risk. 

nbecrite rs who have duly pa at 1 Y ‘ enuhecrintian 
for PPARSON'S WEEKLY in acvarce to their newesnnne on 
to the Fublither, need not, Curing the roriod coverad by the:r 
subscription, signthe ecupon, or carry the rarer on their person 
It is only necessary to forward the rewracen’'’s recaint ta ths 
publisher of the paper, Henriatta Street. Londoo, WC. and 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


~ Sigmature 0... 


Avallable from 9 a.m., Thursday, Januers 21st, 1909, 
wati! midnight, Friday, Janazry 29th, 1909, 


ee 


aa 4 * 


|| comPLETE. REFERENCE LIBRARY : 


FOR 5 pa 
—— DAY 


A DICTIONARY, A CYCLOPAEDIA, and AN 
ATLAS all in one for Home and on use. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY & ATLAS 


This invaluable work is the fullest and cheapest publication 
of its kind ever published. It is accurate and comprehensive, 
containing 


20,000 Columns, 6,000 Pages, 3,000 Illustrations, 
88 Beautiful Maps, 76 Coloured Plates. 


The coloured plates are informative and real works of art. A 
special feature is the 


88 LARGE MAPS 


handsomely printed in colours, ae a beautiful ‘and complete 
atlas. 


Whatever your occupation ar eebhy this work will be of real help 
you. 


int | ghd Grandpe wears Rubbertteeis, 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS have all but revolutionized 
fcotwear. The old-fashioned leather heel is rapidly becoming obsolete. It 
is universally recognised to-day that rubter—real’rubber—is the correct 
— _ |] substence for Beot Heels. It softens the shock of walking, las's longer than | 
.: leather, and prevents the boot from losing its shape. 


In Weekly Parts, 7d. net, 


Look for the name “WOOD-MILNE” on every heel. 


“ EVERYBODY'S FAVOURITE” 


is only another name for the 


ROYAL MAGAZINE 


If you do not already know and appreciate it, start with 
the FEBRUARY number. If it is an old friend, get the 
February number just the same. — 


The Children's New 
Game of Shop. 


Here are Some of its Attractions :— 


TRICKS AT THE WORK-TABLE. 


An article describing conjuring tricks for ladies, written by 
David Devant, the world’s greatest conjuror. Only trifles 
from the workbasket are required in the way of apparatus, and 
any girl can perform the tricks with a little practice. 


: THE CAT AND THE CAMERA. 


An article describing cat- photography for amateurs. aoe 
illustrated with pictures of pussies. 


FROM THE STALLS. 
Pictures of and anecdotes about Ruth Argent, Gabrielle 

Ray, Lewis Waller, Janet Slater, Joe Howard, Gladys 
Archbutt, etc. 


Complete with model 
copics of the Priccipal 
Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Weekly Papers, 
Money, Show Bills, 
Contents Boards, and ff 
Pot, of Stickphast for ~-4} 
Pastiog. 

Price Onz Shilling at rt 
all large stores, toy dealers, Gamage’s , . , = _ 
aod Messrs. Hamley’s Tey Shops. -Or tee twee 7 

- post free Is. 44. from— 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD. 


17 Henrietta St.,; London, W 
m7 Gommunieations respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Deoartmant. " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


°’ THE FEBRUARY ROYAL, - Ready Jan. 22nd, price 44. 
“EVERYBODY'S FAVOURITE.” 


emma aT 4” 528 Sw"S" - 


